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For The Sunday-School Times 


IN AND OUT AMONG THE 
YOUNGSTERS. 


BY ‘‘ PARSONICUS.” 
WHAT THE CHILD GIVES AWAY. 


ENEVOLENCE is one thing, and 
beneficence is a thing totally differ- 
ent. The former is simply a wish to do 
well; the latter is the carrying out of 
that wish and putting it into practical 
operation. Between benevolence and 
beneficence there is enough of wasteful 
shortcoming to feed the hungry, clothe 
the tattered, instruct the ignorant and 
evangelize the unconverted to an extent 
which we may realize some day when we 
shall have utilized what we are now 
letting run to waste. 

We are not making the most of the 
beneficent abilities of our children. 
There is space for the accomplishment of 
a two-fold good; good to the child in 
training him to habits of thoughtful 
liberality ; and good to the cause of the 
advancement of the truth in the in- 
creased contributions which might be 
gathered. The “largest room in the 
world” is said to be “ room for imprave- 
ment.” Verily, there is “room for im- 
provement” in much of our endeavor 
towards the beneficent. 

The common fashion in giving is for 
parents to hand their youngsters in the 
most random and thoughtless manner 
the stray penny or the half-dime that 





hardly respectable looking enough to 
pass in exchange for a mug of beer. 
The child receives these as thoughtlessly 
as they are given, and just as thought- 
lessly deposits them in a collection box, 
basket or bag. There is no more real 
beneficence in the transaction than there 
would bein dropping in so many but- 
tons. Indeed, the dropping in of buttons 
would answer one of the chief ends for 
which these moneys are deposited, 
namely, the putting on of a respectable 
appearance in the eyes of the other 
scholars, and of those who collect the 
contributions. 

An old habit prevailed in some fami- 
lies which is, perhaps, still kept up to a, 
limited extent. The father would bestow 
on each child a regular weekly allow- 
ance, payable every Saturday. A certain 
proportion of this was to go into the 
missionary box, while the child was per- 
mitted to keep the residue. For instance, 
I knew a boy whose father gave him 
ten cents a week, with the stipulation 
that seven of it should be devoted to re- 
ligious charities. The boy considered 
that this was a very heavy percentage, 
far heavier than was even contemplated 
under the Jewish tithing law. And he 
further found out that his father, who 
was wealthy, did not give away for benefi- 
cent purposes anything like one-tenth of 
his income. For him to be obliged to 
bestow seven-tenths of his limited in- 
come in this kind of involuntary charity, 
seemed to the lad a great strain on his 
benevolence. The consequence was that 
he, unprincipled youngster that he was, 
would often furtively appropriate the 
consecrated seventy per cent. to his own 
purposes for confectionary and other 
edibles, and thus let the missionary work 
go bare to that extent. The plan was a 
failure. The boy had no respect for it. 

Let the child earn what he gives. 
Then we shall have real beneficence, and 
more of it. Almost every healthy child 
can earn something; and there are even 
some delicate ones, and some who are 
bed-ridden, whose industry can compete 
successfully with that of those who are 
up and about. Look at the avenues of 
industry which are open to boys of every 
degree of wealth or poverty. The income 
of many a newspaper boy is as great as 
that of some men who have families to 
support. Unhappily many of the news- 
boys gamble away most of their earnings 
and thus keep poor. The boys who black 
boots make from two to four dollars a 
day, with small expenses for house-rent, 
plate glass, Turkey carpets, or the enter- 
tainment of guests. There are many boys 





boy gets half a dollar or adollara month 
for blacking his father’s boots. Some 
boys have small printing presses, or turn- 
ing lathes, or the rapidly working saws 
with which ingenious devices in wood 
work may be sawed out. These boys 
need never beg pennies of their parents 
to put in missionary boxes. They have 
the means of keeping up steady incomes, 
and of making systematic and liberal 
donations from them. The time-honored 
custom of having a little patch in the 
home garden, or of keeping a few hens or 
pigeons, is so commendable that the pity 
is that it is not more generally practiced. 
Boy or girl alike may make a great 
success of this. 

And there are avenues of industry 
which are profitably open, especially for 
the girls. The handiwork of the needle 
finds a market in almost every commu- 
nity. The modern demand for home 
decorations, such as hanging baskets, 
rustic picture frames, and the like, is one 
that can be met by the busy fingers of 
the ingenious girls. There is hardly a 
girl so small that she cannot earn some 
income. Perhaps the income may be 
small in proportion to the girl, still it is 
well that she earn something, and that 
out of that something she make regular 
contributions to the Lord’s treasury. 

Perhaps the meanest, poorest, hungriest 
and most stunted kind of liberality is 
that which proceeds from making a child 
go without his coffee or pudding, or meat, 
or sweet cake, for the sake of giving to the 
missionaries the amount which these 
luxuries would cost. There are some 
parents who enjoin on their children the 
mortification of the flesh. For instance, 
the one wedge of pie per diem which a 
youthful Samuel has been wont to con- 
sume, is estimated at two cents. Seven 
times two being fourteen, the missionary 
treasury can be refreshed to the extent 
of fourteen cents a week if Samuel goes 
without pie. Samuel consents, and when 
the pie is brought in, he either leaves the 
table or sits in silent admiration of his 
self-denial, and perhaps in Pharisaic con- 
templation of the thought that, even if 
the rest of the family get dyspepsia from 
devouring soggy under-crust, he will be 
exempt from that most vexatious of dis- 
eases. And then, in after years, he can 
point with pride to his healthful condi- 
tion of body, and then triumphantly ex- 
claim that it is owing to having given 
the value of the pies he would have eaten 
to feed the far away preachers of the gos- 
pel among the benighted heathm. A 
parent must feel unspeakably mean 
when he is eating steak, cake, pudding, 





We are not doing a tithe of what we 
might do in beneficence. Perhaps if we 
get the children into right working order 
in this most important branch of religious 
effort, the reactionary effect on their 
parents may be wholesome. 








For The sanday-choo! Times. 
SOUL SHARPENING. 


BY REV. JOSEPH ALDEN, LL.D. 


HE influence of associating with 
others is recognized in the passage 

“as iron sharpeneth iron,soa man sharp- 
eneth the countenance of his friend.” The 
solitary mind, though it may be indus- 
trious, becomes somewhat dull. Mum 
was made for society with his fellow man. 
The mind will lose a measure of its vi- 
vacity and power, unless it comes in in- 
timate contact with the minds of others. 

We should seek the invigorating in- 
fluence arising from associating with men 
of superior mental power. To observe 
the action of their minds stimulates th 
mind to action, and to action similar t 
that witnessed. To converse with 
thinker does more towards making one 
thinker than the reading of books o7 
thinking. When you read the book you 
appropriate the thought it contained ; 
when you converse with a mind in addi- 
tion to the thought you feel the force 
of sympathy with the speaker. Men 
whose minds thus furnish examples and 
stimulus, are the most profitable ones to 
commune with. They may not be men 
of accurate knowledge. They may not 
be able to impart accurate knowledge, 
but they have the power of awakening 
thought, and thus of sharpening minds 
to do better work than they can do of 
themselves. We should be on the look- 
out for such mind-sharpeners that we 
may profit by them. 

Treatises on the duties of benevolence 
may be useful, but intimacy with a be- 
nevolent man will be far more influential. 
It is well known that we are influenced 
more by example than by precept. In- 
timacy with one furnishing examples is 
still more influential. 

Improvement, mental and moral, is 
gradual. It consists in the right per- 
formance of successive acts. So far as 
intimacy with one leads to spiritual im- 
provement, it is the result of increased 
earnestness and success in the perform- 
ance of duty. You associate with a de- 
voted, zealous man. You do not absorb 


his devotion and zeal as the sponge ab- 
sorbs moisture. You see what acts his 


devotion and zeal lead him to perform, 
and the manner in which he performs 
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them. You get new, clearer, higher 
ideas in regard to duty, and you act in 
accordance with those ideas. In addi- 
tion, there is a process of insensible as- 
similation going on. We come to re- 
semble in manner, thought and feeling 
those with whom we intimately associate. 
Intimacy with eminently pious persons 
is a most important means of grace. 

While it is lawful for us to seek con- 
tact with minds for our own improve- 
ment, yet we must not forget that none 
of us liveth to himself. We should put 
our minds and hearts in a condition 
adapted to benefit others, The greatest 
good we can do relates to the souls of 
men. A right direction given to a young 
mind, at the outset, may be of more ad- 
vantage, even in a temporal point of 
view, than thousands of dollars. To be 
instrumental in rousing men to efforts 
for self-improvement, in aiding them to 
think, to feel, and to act rightly, is the 
most important work in which man can 
engage. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
GROUND-HOG PROFESSORS. 


BOUT the middle of February there 

is a day which is generally known 
in this country as “ ground-hog day.” 
According to the popular opinion on that 
day, the aforesaid animal, which has 
been “holed up” during the previous 
cold weather, comes out to the open day. 
If he sees his shadow, é,¢. if the sun is 
shining brightly, he turns around and 
goes back to his den to remain for six 
weeks longer, thus indicating that there 
is to be continued winter for that length 
of time, 

While we cannot say where or when 
this fancy originated, we know that it is 
widespread and has a great hold upon 
many persons, There are many persons 
who seem to enter on a Christian life 
much as the ground-hog does upon his 
summer life. They come out from their 
darkness and winter’s sleep, and fora 
little time look upon the sunshine. After 
a brief outlook they turn into their old 
condition of indolence and repose, out 
of which they only come when all above 
and around them has caught the warmth 
and glow of a settled summer, After the 
ingathering of a revival occasion how 
often do we see a large proportion of 
those who have “come out,” turning 
back, or at least falling out of the ranks 
of the active and aggressive workers, 
There are hosts of professing Christians 
who need to be awakened and stirred 
out from their places of ease in these 
days. 

We read of Saul, at one time, that he 
was found hid away among the stuff, and 
in like manner to-day, when one in- 
quires for the professed friends of Christ, 
they are not to be found at the front an- 
swering to the roll-call, but at the rear 
buried in slumber, or else in mere earthly 
interests. 

If those who imitate the ground-hog, 
by turning in to seek rest, as soon as 
they look out upon the sunshine, would 
limit the time of their inactivity to six 
weeks, as he is said to do, the evils which 
follow their foolish conduct would be 
less serious than they are. We have seen 
some professors who have extended their 
nap over months and years, 

The Church must strive not only to 
get them out from this life of sin and 
worldliness, that they may get a look at 
the Sun of Righteousness, but to keep 
them out, The interest of the individual, 
as well as of the Church, demands con- 
tinuous aggressive work. The sleeper is 
unconscious of danger and unprepared 
for defence. 

What shall be done with the sleepers? 











This is a question of deep interest to 
every church, Turning to the Word we 
catch the ringing call, ‘ Awake, thou 
that sleepest !” Surely few will covet a 
place in the class of persons we have re- 
ferred to, or would desire to have them- 
selves described as “ ground-hog profes- 
sors.” 

If those who are awake will bestir 
themselves faithfully, others now asleep 
will be aroused, and those who are once 
awakened will not flee at the sight of 
their shadow and take refuge in the 
darkness. W. 





For The Sunday-Schoo] Times, 
THE LISTENING VIOLET. 





“What are you doing, you little blue head, 

Reaching so high from your green velvet bed? 

Are the angels singing an echo song, 

While you catch the whisper as they hasten 
along 

In cloudy chariots on blue sunny sky ? 

Is that the reason you reach up so high? 

Tell me, sweet flower, what it all might be: 

At first I thought you were listening to me.” 


“ Yes, my dear lady-friend, ’tis even true! 

I was listening to you,—listening to you! 

As you passed o’er our heads I heard you say, 
‘ Sweet types of the great resurrection day !’ 
Joy filled my heart, when I certainly knew 
You read in our lives our mission to you. 


“There’s another lesson we fain would teach, 
But too often we find it fails to reach 

Those warring in poverty's weary strife ; 

‘Tis this: No watter how humble your life, 
E’en though it be hid like flowers in the grass, 
And many tread on it, as heedless they pass,— 
Aim at beauty and sweetness all the while, 
Though itonly make God’s little ones smile.” 


B. M. E. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
AMUSEMENTS. 


BY MRS, J, E, MC CONAUGHY., 


T is a remark of Paley that “ Any 

amusement which is innocent is bet- 

ter than none; as the writing of a book, 

the building of a house, the laying out 

of a garden, the digging of a fish-pond, 
even the raising of a cucumber.” 

The philosopher’s ideas of amusements 
may have been somewhat peculiar. Many 
folkg would call his play hard work ; but 
his point is a good one. The quality of 
being ‘“‘amusable” is an excellent one 
in young or old; but it has to be culti- 
vated to come out fairly. 

Many people have an appetite for 
amusement similar to that of a stolid 
Irish laborer for the delicacies of the 
season, who, when asked in the field to 
share a delicious pink-hearted melon, 
left the greater part of it and went back 
to his bread and meat, saying he “ never 
had much taste for green stuff.” Long 
habit had given him a taste for food 
more limited in its range than that of the 
ox he drove. So you can, by ceaseless 
treadmill drudgery, drill out of a child 
all capacity of being amused, but you 
have not gained the point of making 
him love his employment. The poor 
little drudge seems hardly to love any- 
thing. 

There are others who do not allow ob- 
jects of amusement to the children, be- 
cause of the disorder they make ina house. 
“My children never have playthings 
to scatter about the floor,” said a careful 
housekeeper to me. The poor little ones 
found their amusement in quarreling with 
one another; and as the lads grew up 
they pushed out for themselves into the 
streets where amusement was free and 
plenty. j 

There are a few unsympathetic souls 
who frown down such pleasant exercise as 
croquet, kite flying, skating and the like 
as asinful waste of time. It is a question 
whether they would wholly approve of a 
description of the restored Jerusalem, 
which says, “the streets of the city shall 
be full of boys and girls playing in the 
streets thereof.’ What a blessing to 








the children that these educators are so 
greatly in the minority. 

There is nothing like innocent amuse- 
ment to keep a boy or girl out of mis- 
chief. It should be like Paley’s cucum- 
ber raising, something that will exercise 
the powers of body and mind. 

A little cabinet of curiosities, started 
early in life, will afford a child many 
pleasant hours, and awaken an interest in 
a thousand objects that otherwise he 
would never have thought of. As he 
grows older and visits new scenes, this 
early bent will give a profitable and 
pleasing direction to his thoughts and 
attention. It will bring him into the 
society of people of culture also, in pre- 
ference to those whose interests and 
amusements are on a lower plane. Words 
cannot picture the difference to the 
child’s future which may spring from this 
apparently small matter. This is only 
one of many amusements in which a 
child can be early and profitably inter- 
ested; but it is one that, with culture, 
will last as long as life. 

In order to have pleasure duly appre- 
ciated, it must follow honest work of 
brain or hands, Busy mothers, with over- 
burdened hands, need to utilize the chil- 
dren’s help to lighten their labors, at 
the same time that they are teaching them 
most excellent practical lessons. Our 
excellent townswoman, Mrs, Antoinnette 
Brown Blackwell, in a recent able essay, 
asserts that no woman should give all her 
time to her common household duties. 
“Every member of the household, man 
or woman, should bear some share of the 
household burdens. Many hands make 
labor light,” she continues, “and hearts 
could be lightened in proportion. I 
would seek to have society so readjusted 
that every man and every woman could 
feel that from three to six hours of each 
day were absolutely at his or her own 
disposal, and that the machinery of busi- 
ness or of the family would go on unim- 
peded meanwhile. This systematic 
leisure is essential. It would restore our 
national robustness. It is a duty to 
oneself, to the family, to society, and 
to posterity. The work done would gain 
in quality vastly more than it would lose 
in quantity. The nerves of all coming 
generations would rise up and call us 
blessed if we could inaugurate such a 
change.” 

It may be easy for Mrs. Blackwell, in 
her home of wealth, to see her way clear 
to six hours a day of leisure, but most of 
us would be thankful for three. No 
doubt it would add years to our life, and 
these years would be passed in far greater 
comfort to both body and soul. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 


“A FIRST-CLASS FUNERAL.” 


BY “‘ THEODORE,” 


HAT is just what it was generally 

called, That is what the friends of 
the dead were determined it should be 
called. In order to do this, everything 
was done which could attract attention 
and emphasize the ovcasion. 

It mattered not that the deceased was 
noted for no personal worth, or public 
benefaction, the vanity of the living 
must be gratified by a senseless and ex- 
pensive parade, all of which was made 
under the show of “ expressions of affec- 
tionate remembrance and a deep sense of 
personal bereavement.” 

Of whatis a “ first-class funeral” made 
up? First, there must be a costly coffin, 
with heavy silver-plated ornaments— 
$750 was the price paid for one such 
coffin, of which we read not long ago. 


Over the corpse and over the coffin 
there must be a profusion of flowers 
wrought into wreaths and crosses and 





anchors, etc. No matter how difficult it 
is to procure them they must be secured, 
that gathering crowds may admire and 
praise. 

Scores of carriages, in many of which 
curious pleasure seekers will take the 
opportunity for a cheap pleasure ride to 
the cemetery. 

Pall-bearers must be decorated with 
streamers and supplied with kid gloves 
for the occasion; and even the hack 
drivers must be supplied with drapery. 

The family ae immediate relations 
must be trimmed as well as dressed with 
the deepest black, all arranged in the 
most fashionable and stylish manner. 

The funeral must, if ible, be put 
upon the Sabbath, in order that a larger 
crowd may be in attendance than would 
be on a week-day. All the disturbance 
of Sabbath services and Christian wor- 
ship is nothing in comparison with the 
desire of mourning friends to secure a 
crowd, such as is demanded by a “ first- 
class funeral.” 

The folly of such a funeral is followed 
by a faithful observance of the fashion- 
able laws of mourning laid down and 
indieated by milliners and dress makers, 
who fix the shades as well as the limits 
of grief in every bereavement. Is not 
all this display and extravagance most 
unseemly as well as unchristian? It 
ministers to the evil and not the good in 
human nature. It entails heavy burdens 
of expense, oftentimes, on those ill able 
to bear it. The sham and show which 
is bad enough in life is absolutely re- 
volting in the presence of death. How 
are these customs to be broken up? We 
answer, By Christian people doling to 
them the plain and simple teachings of 
God’s word. Let believers insist that a 
godly simplicity be regarded in our min- 
istration for the dead. Let those who 
are able, in so far as worldly means go, 
set an example to those who are toiling 
day by day for daily bread, and who can 
ill afford extra and needless expense in 
“ burying their dead out of their sight.” 

Let ministers, and leading Christian 
men and women, during their lives give 
such expression to their personal prefer- 
ences in regard to their own funeral, 
that when they die, surviving and sor- 
rowing friends shall feel bound to respect 
their well-known desires. The teaching 
of God’s word should be enforced by the 
pulpit and by the press, so that many of 
these customs may be corrected. If 
Christian people will not take a stand 
against what is wrong, we need not ex- 
pect the world to correct the evil. 

For The Sunday-School Times. 
HOW SHE FOUND IT OUT. 


BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER, 





66 1 AGGIE, have you been over to see 
our new neighbors yet ?” said Mr, 
Ray, looking up from the evening paper. 

“IT! No indeed, John,” said Mrs. Ray. 
After a pause, she added, “Iam not 
likely to go. There can be nothing in 
common between such fine people as they 
are, and plain folks like ourselves.” 

‘But my dear, they have come to our 
church, and Mr. Folsom has taken a pew 
in the middle aisle. It seems to me, it 
would be only polite, as they are new 
comers in the place, to extend the cour- 
tesy of a call. You and Mrs, Folsom 
must be about the same age, too. She 
might be an acquisition,” 

Mrs, Ray said nothing for a few mo- 
ments, She sewed on steadily. Her 
work was coarse and homely, patching 
the knees of her boy Sammy’s pants. 
That day, looking from her modest little 
window, to the house over the way, she 
had observed with a certain half uncon- 
scious bitterness, how elegantly Charlie 
Folsom was dressed. No patches on his 
knees, and his jacket and trowsers had 
the unmistakable stylishness that be- 
spoke the fashionable tailor. No clumsy, 
home-made look about them. Was it 
envy that stirred in herheart and almost 
rendered her wretched, as Mrs. Folsom, 
superb in black silk and lace, stepped 
into her carriage, and with her little son 
by her side rode away in the bright after- 
noon sunshine ? ° 

“ Going to the park, of course!” Mrs, 
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Ray had thought, as she turned back to 
her overflowing basket of work and her 
fretful year-old baby. 

“John,” she said at last, “ You never 
recognize difference in circumstances, 
The Folsoms are very far removed from 
us. They move in a circle which is not 
like ours, and they are like the lilies of 
the field—they neither toil nor spin. We 
have to work hard, and to pinch and 
screw to keep out of debt. Probably 
they would consider our overtures intru- 
sive.” 

‘“Well, Maggie, you know best,” said 
Mr. Ray, with a sigh, “but for the life 
of me I cannot see that a few things 
more or less ought to set fellow-Chris- 
tians so far apart. I think you are fit 
company for any lady in the land, and I 
have seen nothing in Folsom so crush- 
ing. Certainly, in education and tastes, 
we might harmonize, and I hardly think 
it democratic to be so awed by a neigh- 
bor’s wealth.” 

““ Awed!”? Mrs. Ray flashed up in a 
minute. ‘I am neither awed nor hum- 
bled, John, but I have a proper degree 
of pride, [ hope, and while we sit under 
the gallery we won’t go calling on the 
grandees of the middle aisle.” 

While this conversation was going on, 
the Folsom’s, seated in their beautiful 
library, were talking in a slightly dis- 
similar strain on the same subject. 

Mrs. Folsom was saying to her hus- 
band that she missed in this new city 
home the social: freedom of the village 
they had left, and she dreaded lest their 
church relations were to remain cold and 
formal, 

“T long so to have somebody to run in 
upon,” she said. ‘‘ There’s everso pretty 
a little lady in that cottage across the 
street, and she has a splendid boy, just 
Charlie’s size, and a darling baby. But 
she don’t even glance this way, and she 
has so much to do at home that I pre- 
sume she has no time to think of gos- 
sipping.” 

Weeks went on. The Rays and the 
Folsoms continued to attend the same 
church, and the boys were in the same 
class in Sunday-school. They passed and 
repassed each other in the vestibule and 
the lecture-room and on the pavement, 
andthe gentlemen often went down town 
together in the car and became quite 
friendly; but the ladies advanced no 
farther than a look of recognition, and 
occasionally a distant bow. Mrs. Folsom 
looked as if she would like to be better 
acquainted, but she was met by the most 
indifferent glances on the part of Mrs. 
Ray. Gradually other interests pushed 
the latter out of the former’s thought, 
and she went her: way without the desire 
she had at first felt for acquaintanceship, 

Sammy Ray, however, greatly admired 
Charlie Folsom’s mamma. He was on 
terms of intimacy in the Folsom house. 
Rex, the great St. Bernard dog, seemed 
to love him as well as he did his young 
master. Selim, Charlie’s pony, bore 
Sammy very willingly, and many a happy 
hour the two boys spent in each other’s 
society, in the workshop in Charlie’s 
garret. Charlie liked very much to read 
and study in the shade of Sammy’s grape 
arbor, and to draw baby Netta about in 
her pretty carriage. 

It happened one day that Mrs. Ray 
was extremely out of temper. It was 
more her misfortune than her fault, for 
naturally she was a sunny-hearted woman 
without much sub-acid in her composi- 
tion. The fact was, that just then she 
was worn out. Half the irritability in 
this world is less a sin to be mourned for 
than an infirmity to be pitied. Half the 
amiability is the direct precipitate of 
good sleep and good digestion. The 
tired mother had a dreadful nervous 
throbbing in her temples, and it seemed 
as if her blood were beating like a ham- 
mer. Every sound pained her ear. The 
baby was uncommonly fretful, and to 
cap the climax of trouble, the girl had 
that morning taken umbrage at some 
slight thing and gone away. With all 
the work to do, and the weather hot, and 
a new dress half made, lying beside the 
machine, it is no wonder Mrs. Ray felt 
discouraged. When Sammy, about ten 
o’clock, came rushing in like a whirl- 
wind, flinging down books and cap, and 
shouting, “ Hurrah! Mamma, we’ve got 
a holiday!” she thought she would go 
out of her senses. 

“Sammy!” she said, “Sit right down 
in the corner, and keep still. I cannot 
stand a racket. Baby is sick.” 





“Can’t I go over to Charlie’s house ?” 

“No!” said Mrs. Ray, decidedly, ‘‘ You 
can stay away from Charlie’s house, one 
day, I hope! 

Poor Sammy heaved a groan. This 
holiday would be a doleful one indeed, 
if it must be spent sitting still in a cor- 
ner, with mamma cross. He bore it 
awhile, but finally seeing his mother 
looking pleasanter, though very pale, 
even his eyes noticed that, he ventured 
a petition to go out doors. 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Ray this time, “but 
go quietly, Sammy.” 

Sammy started to go quietly, but just 
then there was heard a heavy fall on the 
floor above, followed by a succession of 
sharp cries. Baby had fallen out of the 
bed. Mrs. Ray rushed up stairs, caught the 
child in her arms, and herself fell faint- 
ing the next moment. 

When she came to herself, tender 
hands were busy about her, and a gentle 
voice said: 

“Lie still; don’t try to rise, I will 
take care of the baby.” 

Mrs. Ray looking up, was conscious of 
a gentle presence, robed in some white 
cool dress, who took on after a little the 
lineaments of Mrs, Folsom. Very softly 
and gently she moved about the cham- 
ber, and as Mrs, Ray murmured some 
words of thanks and of remonstrance, 
she answered, 

“Never mind now, only rest till you 
are better.” 

Sammy on seeing his mother’s prostra- 
tion, had gone as fast as he could for 
Mrs. Folsom. He had a .boy’s faith in 
her goodness and capability, and now as 
he watched her going about, and caring 
so kindly for every one, his gratitude 
knew no bounds. From that beginning 
a pleasant friendship grew between the two 
women, who found that they had many 
sympathies and tastes by which to ce- 
ment the union of the heart. 

There is a great deal said and written 
about the way the rich set themselves 
above and apart from the poor. For 
my part, I am of opinion that the fault 
is more on the side of the poor. I am 
not thinking at all of abject poverty, but 
of respectable middle-chhss people, with 
limited incomes, who have an obstinate 
pride, that resents every suspicion of pa- 
tronage. They hold themselves aloof 
sometimes from very pleasant associa- 
tions, from a morbid and sensitive appre- 
hension that they may be thought to be 
courting favors from more fortunately 
placed individuals than themselves. But 
men and women are greater than any ac- 
cidents of circumstance, and a few dollars 
more or less, a different style of living, 
and a different scale of expenditure, 
should never keep congenial people 
apart. In the church it is not the 
wealthy and cultivated members who 
stand off and refuse to be social, half so 
often as it is those whose worldly sur- 
roundings are cramped or hard. She 
who lives in apartments, disdains to call 
or to be called upon, by her friend who 
has a whole house on a fashionable 
street. There are many Mrs. Rays and 
Mrs. Folsoms in all our congregations. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
A BIBLE ON BUNKER’S HILL. 


MONG the men of Col. Little’s regi- 
ment, who took part in the famous 
battle of Bunker Hill, was Francis 
Merrifield, of Ipswich, Massachusetts, a 
sergeant in the company of Captain 
Nathaniel Wade. 

There stands in my library to-day a 
well-worn pocket Bible which was in his 
possession during that battle. Its clasps 
are wrenched from their fastenings and 
are gone, yet it bears the marks of no 
bullet or bayonet. Its office on that 
eventful day was not to turn from its 
course some missile of death, but to sus- 
tain the Christian soldier and to bear the 
record of his gratitude and piety to his 
descendants. After the troops had re- 
tired to Cambridge, he made the follow- 
ing record on the blank page between 
the Old and New Testaments : 

“CAMBRIDGE, June 17, 1775. 

I desire to bless God for his kind ap- 
pearance in delivering me and sparing 
my life in the late battle fought on 
Bunker Hill. I desire to devote this 
spared life to his glory and honor. 


As witness my hand, 
FRANCIS MERRIFIELD. 








‘O for a strong and lasting faith 
To credit what the Almighty saith ; 
To embrace the message of His Son, 
And call the joys of heaven my own. 


‘ My spirit looks to God alone; 
My strength and refuge is His throne. 


In all my tears, in all my straits, 

My soul on His salvation waits. 
‘Nothing but glory can suffice 

The appetite of grace ; 

I wait, I long with restless eyes, 

Longing to see Thy face.’ 


As witness my hand, 
FRANCIS MERRIFIELD.” 


This page, though brief, is luminous, 
and reveals clearly the character and 
feelings of the Christian soldier. Mili- 
tary glory seems to find no place in his 
thoughts. His gratitude for deliverance, 
his desire in reference to the future, his 
memory so busy in the fields of sacred 
poetry, show a loyalty to the King of 
kings which was not exceeded by that of 
any patriot for his country. Francis 
Merrifield served through the war, and 
his comrades in arms testified that 
throughout his army life he never failed, 
kindly, to rebuke an oath when uttered 
in his presence. He was afterwards made 
a deacon in the South Church in Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, and through life bore an 
unspotted reputation. 


“Tt is not meet that brass or stone, 

Which feel the touch of time 

Should keep the records of a faith 
That woke thy deed sublime. 

We trace it on a tablet fair, 
Which glows when stars wax pale; 

A promise that the good man’s prayer 
Shall with his God prevail.” 


Essex, Mass., May 12, 1875. R. C. 





For The eunday-School Times. 
BAXTER STREET SUNDA Y- 
SCHOOL, NEW YORK. 





LL the world knows what place is 
meant when Wall Street is spoken 
of, but where is Baxter Street? 

Some years ago, Five Points was but 
another name for the abode of degrada- 
tion, and now visitors to that place are 
disappointed that their seven senses are 
not shocked, as the former descriptions 
of that place promised they would be. 
“Five Points” is now a clegn open tri- 
angle with the Five Points Mission pro- 
per, on one side, and the House of In- 
dustry on the other. But the visitor has 
only to pass, (going from Centre Street), 
beyond the House of Industry, a few 
steps, and turn a sharp angle to the left 
into Baxter Street, to receive the expected 
shock. The narrow way is reeking with 
filth, and swarming with children, and 
there is not a business thoroughfare in 
the metropolis more crowded with men 
and women, than this short narrow lane. 
Sailors, shoemakers, tailors, ragmen and 
applewomen; white, black, brown and 
yellow; American, Jew, Italian, African, 
Spaniard, Portugese and the “ Heathen 
Chinee,” jostle each other every hour. 
On either side are sailors’ boarding 
houses, Chinese joss-houses, Jew shops 
and gates of death. The very pavement 
is a honey-comb of underground cells, 
dank, close, and dark; each single room 
the work shop and only living room for 
a large family, whose children swarm 
about the cellar steps, the only opening 
to the air and light. Slouching mothers 
sit in the sun, gossiping, holding babes 
whose blotched faces, crooked spines, or 
enlarged unwieldy heads proclaim them 
the miserable sufferers for the sins of 
their parents against nearly every moral 
and physical law of the universe. 

Midway this short street, at number 
41, is a narrow door surmounted by a 
sign, ‘‘ Colored Sailors’ Boarding House, 
by John DeLong.’’ John DeLong has 
been dead these many months, and— 

But the history of this house, (which 
is the history of an almost single-handed 
fight of a woman with the powers of 
Baxter Street, and some respectable 
powers beyond,) would be out of place 
here. The house was a Baxter Street 





rum shop. It is now under the control 
of this woman, who opens it to all good 
work, and at the same time allows a part 
of it to be used as a respectable boarding 
house for colored sailors. 

Last Sunday morning at ten o’clock, a 
few visitors followed some little bare- 
headed children up the narrow stairway, 
and found in the former bar-room an 
Italian Sunday-school. The bar had 
been removed, The shelves that once 
gleamed with bottles, were now the re- 
ceptacles of picture-papers, tracts—any- 
thing good—to be given away to those 
who should come to the various meetings 
held here. The walls were white and 
clean as was the floor; and the sunlight 
came through clean windows as we doubt 
if it does anywhere else in the street. 
Chart hymns and a few cheap pictures 
were on the walls. The floor was occu- 
pied with movable benches, and perma- 
nent benches were fastened against the 
wall, a relic of the former bar-room 
style. There was a polished stove on 
one side, and near the entrance were 
chairs for visitors. Two or three ladies 
were present who sang or talked with 
the children as they came straying in, 
one or two at a time until eleven o’clock, 
when nearly a hundred had assembled. 
An hour is given for the children to con- 
gregate, which is improved as the inge- 
nuity of the teachers suggests. It 
would not do to appoint a certain hour 
for the school to begin, and to call any 
to account for tardiness after that, as 
order and punctuality are not intelli- 
gible language in Baxter Street. Before 
eleven o’clock there are two or three 
Italian young gentlemen present, who 
teach the children whatever is to be 
brought before them, first in English 
and then in Italian. There is a great 
deal of singing interspersed, and most of 
the children sing well; some of them 
very well. The Lord’s Prayer and the 
Apostles’ Creed are repeated several 
times in both languages, and at eleven 
o’clock the children are formed into 
classes, and assigned to teachers who 
sow the good seed as best they may. 
Most of the children are Young—under 
ten years, but there are a few girls in 
their teens, and occasionally an Italian 
mother would come shyly in leading one 
child and carrying another, and seating 
herself by the wall would listen with an 
intent, pleased look. 


The school is carried on under the 
auspices of a Mrs. Atterbury, who is 
present every session. It is more diffi- 
cult to send the children away when 
once assembled than to gather them in. 
The poor little ones are slow to exchange 
the clean, well-ventilated .room, the 
music and quiet voices of their teachers, 
for the dirt and confusion to which 
most of them must return. Those who 
have distinguished themselves in good 
behavior, usually receive some small 
reward. One baby, certainly not more 
than two years old, sat for a long while 
quietly sobbing, in that pitiful way that 
only the children of the very poor cry, 
not expecting relief. One little hand 
was bound up; and inquiry being made 
it was found that ,the swelling was a 
painful one, but the little one did not care 
to go, and a piece of soft ginger bread 
that was suddenly produced from some 
bountiful cupboard stopped the tears and 
the sobbing. 

After the younger ones had been with 
much difficulty sent away, the older girls 
still lingered. 

“Nettie has a class,’ 
rently a little envious. 

“Oh yes,” said Nettie, a slender grace- 
ful girl, in a dress that, though soiled 
and ill-made, yet showed taste, “ but that 
is because I can speak Italian, and,” she 
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said one appa- 
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added quickly, evidently that she might 
appear to the best advantage to the visi- 
tors, “I speak French, too.” 

“ How did you come to know French?” 
said another girl. 

“Ob, mother is French and father Ita- 
lian. Oh, Mrs. D., are you going to give 
us a hat?” 

The cause of their lingering appeared. 
A number of straw hats, neatly trimmed, 
lay on the shelf. Most of the girls re- 
ceived them with thanks and smiles, 
but one evidently thought them not 
‘stylish,’ and put one from her in high 
disdain. “I am sorry you do not like 
it, Jenny; I have seen the time when [ 
should have been very glad to have had 
80 pretty a one,” said the wise, loving 
and patient woman who distributed 
them; “perhaps you will sometime find 
one that suits you.” Stinging reproof 
would have only done harm. 

Another of the group took up a hat 
and fingered it wishfully, “Oh, you don’t 
want one,” exclaimed a chorus; ‘“You’re 
a married woman.” 

“She is—she’s married,’ exclaimed 
Nettie turning to the visitors, but the 
married child only dropped her eyes and 
still caressed the hat more wishfully. 
The chief difference between her appear- 
ance and that of the older girls, was that 
her cheap shop-made calico wrapper 
trailed on the ground, while they had 
not yet attained to the dignity of long 
dresses, 

“You do not want one, do you?” said 
Mrs. D., stroking her hair out of her 
eyes, “It is rather young looking for a 
married woman.” 

“No, ma’am,” she answered feebly, 
slowly putting down the hat. 

“Now won’t you try and persuade 
your husband to come to our meetings ?” 
continued Mrs. D., still stroking her 
hair, for the child seemed to covet the 
kind touch. “ Yes’m,” was the reply in 
a lifeless, hopeless, tone, and then with a 
half-ashamed look she trailed out after 
her girl friends, whose company was 
evidently more to her than that of her 
husband. 

God pity and protect her, and may He 
prosper and bless with power the Baxter 
Street Italian Sunday-school ! 

M. L. 8. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
REGISTERED PRAYERS. 


BY “ PROFESSOR,” 


7 is not unusual for friends, on the 
birth of a child, to place in a Savings’ 
Bank funds available for the child’s 
benefit on attaining his majority. It is 
a pleasant way of showing one’s affection, 
and if the bank be secure, of promoting 
the interest of the child. But all such 
prospective arrangements may fail. There 
is no mede of investment absolutely se- 
cure against all possible contingencies. 

You may lay persons under weighty 
obligations to promote the welfare of 
your child after you are gone; but they 
may die before you, or may forget the 
obligation. There is only one way in 
which measures taken for the benefit of 
the child cannot be lost. Every true 
prayer for your child will be registered in 
the book of God’s remembrance. 

An old disciple writing his friend, said, 
““ How much of the peace and joy of our 
old age may be owing to the prayers of 
the dear ones who have gone before us?” 
Both had been blessed with companions 
of rare piety, and both had been left to 
perform the last years of their pilgrimage 
alone. 

It is our duty to help one another. It 
is the especial duty of parents to provide 
for the welfare of their children. This 
is best done by doing as much as is pos- 
sible for their educatiou, and commend- 
ing them to God in constant prayer. 








Houses and lands and stocks, designed 
for children, may fail; but true prayers 
never, Registered prayers are infinitely 
more safe than registered bonds. 

A wayward son left hisloving and pray- 
ing widowed mother to enter upon a life 
of wickedness in a large city. His lim- 
ited means were soon exhausted, and he 
shipped as a common sailor for a voyage 
to China. He continued to follow the 
seas, his deprivation preventing him from 
rising above the rank of a common sailor. 
At length his health gave way, and he 
was taken to the hospital. A Chris- 
tian laborer passed through the wards of 
the hospital and said a few words to the 
sufferer. In reply to a question the suf- 
ferer answered, ‘“[ am about as great a 
sinner as I can be,” 

“ Have you any one to pray for you?” 

“T had a mother who did a good deal 
in that line. I don’t know whether she 
is living or not.” 

“Do not speak so lightly of your 
mother’s prayers. They may be your 
only hope.” 

He passed on, leaving the sailor to 
the reflections which had been awakened. 

He subsequently saw him often, being 
encouraged to labor for his conversion 
by the fact that he had a praying mother. 
In the end, before he left the hospital, 

artially restored to health, he was 
Leoumbs to Christ and returned, like the 
prodigal, to bless the few remaining days 
of his praying mother. 

Many have been brought into the king- 
dom long after the departure of those 
who prayed for them. They have been 
brought in under circumstances which 
authorized the belief that prayers regis- 
tered in heaven was if not an efficient 
cause of conversion a necessary part of 
the influences leading to it. 

It is plain that we may, by prayer, 
benefit others. long after they are beyond 
the reach of our personal influence. 


What kind of prayers will be thus influ- 
ential? 





For The Sunday-Schoo! Times, 


ABOUT OUR FAULTS. 


DISTINGUISHED writer, who 

practised what he preached, said, 
“By far the greatest kindness we can 
render one another is assistance in over- 
coming faults and acquiring virtues.” 

This implies that all have faults. This 
general statement will be admitted by all. 
Men will readily admit that they are not 
perfect ; but they do not always as readily 
admit that they have specific faults. 

Faults must be known and confessed 
to one’s self at least before they can be 
corrected. 

How shall we help one another in 
overcoming faults ? 

Not by speaking of them to others. 
We should never speak of the faults of 
others unless we are under obligation to 
do so, The question should not be, “ May 
I speak of his faults?” but “ Am I under 
obligation to speak of his faults?” Un- 
less we are constrained to answer this 
question in the affirmative we should 


*keep silence. Whata world of mischief 


would be avoided if this rule were uni- 
versally observed! Do not the letter 
and spirit of the gospel require it? 

We shall not assist others in over- 
coming their faults by reproaching them 
on account of their faults. Some have 
exa'ted ideas of the duty of rebuking, 
and in their way of peemeion that duty 
they often call forth a good deal of de- 
pravity. It is not often that we make a 
man better by making him angry. 

The work, it must be contessed, is a 
difficult one. Wisdom and strength must 
besought by prayer. There must bea care- 
ful study of the character of the person 
to whom we propose to render assistance. 
Some are naturally impatient of advice 
and jealous of influence. Some are phleg- 
matic and immovable. 

If we ourselves have the same faults 
which we wish to aid others in correct- 
ing, we should first correct our faults, or, 
at least, show that we are earnestly stri- 
ving to do so. Otherwise the proverb, 
“ Physician, heal thyself,” will be quoted 
against us and neutralize our efforts, 

We must have great patience in our 
work, Faults growing out of a depraved 
nature and confirmed by habit are not 





easily overcome. Your advice and as- 
sistance may seem to be thrown away. 
You may, in your haste, say, “ There is 
no use in trying to help him. My coun- 
sel and sympathy are disregarded.” 

Remember we are apt to set a high 
estimate on our counsel and sympathy. 
Let us not expect too much from those 
on whom it is bestowed. If they do not 
set as high value upon it as we do, it is 
not absolutely certain that they err in so 
doing. 

No effort on our part will be of any 
avail unless prompted by love and pur- 
sued with a loving spirit. No effort will 
be successful that is not connected with 
praver. 

We may aid others in acquiring virtues. 
This can be done by giving them correct 
views of duty. There is a great want of 
clear knowledge in regard to the duties 
of men. We can detect defective views, 
and wisely guide to correct ones. 

We can aid by our example. There is 
no teaching so effective as that illustrated 
by example. The daily example of the 
preacher and of the teacher is quite as 
influential as their elaborate instructions. 
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“ BETHANY.” 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 





‘Twas a lovely Sabbath morning, 
And it seemed as if that day, 

Safe within some quiet harbor, 
Every soul at anchor lay. 


While the words the pastor uttered 
Were so simple, and so good, 

That the little children listened 
Just as if they understood. 


And I thought how rich a banquet 
The Good Master had prepared, 
And rejoiced to know that many 
In its recognition shared. 


For when “ Bethany” was started, 
It was wonderful how strong 
We carried on the tune, as if 
Our hearts were in the song. 


And from a pew behind me 
Such a tunefvfl voice I heard, 
As if a cage had opened 
And set free a singing-bird. 


I was tempted o’er my shoulder 
Just to give a curious look, 

And, behold! a little maiden 
Singing without note or book! 


Scarce familiar with her letters, 
She, with sweet untutored grace, 

Praised the Lord as she was able, 
Standing in that sacred place. 


Surely every one who heard her 
Must have felt that such as she 

Made the Church on earth seem nearer, 
Heavenly Father, unto Thee. 





THE HANDS OF CHRIST. 


BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


O° Divine Jesus becomes vastly 
nearer to us, and dearer, too, when 
we think of him as a fellow-man. He 
was made like unto his brethren. This 
is the great mystery of godliness; but 
none the less true, because it is too deep 
for our fathom-lines. He became actual 
flesh and blood and his baby-lips drew 
milk from a mother’s breast. His feet 
trod the rough roads of Galilee and his 
weary head was laid on the hard plank 
of the fishing-boat when he dropped 
asleep. His eyes looked upon guilty 
Jerusalem until the tears came, and 
looked upon guilty Peter, too, until his 
tears came. His hands were ever busy, 
from the time when he handled the axe 
and saw in Nazareth, until they were 
pierced with the ragged nails on Calvary. 
Of these hands we read very often, and 
there are some precious lessons which 
they hold out to all his disciples to the 
end of time. 

(1.) They were working hands. In 
the Songs of Solomon they are poetically 
described as like “gold rings set with the 
beryl ;” but they were actually the rough- 
ened hands which drove the chisel and 
swung the axe. What a divine dignity 

eour Lord puts upon honest toil; and 

what a silent, stinging rebuke upon the 

upstart insolence which counts manual 
/ 








labor a menial degradation. In all God’s 
universe there is no room for that moral 
monster, an idle man, “My Father 
worketh hitherto and I work.” It wasa 
steady industry with Jesus that accom- 
plished in a short three years such an 
amount of travel and preaching and 
healing of the diseased. Of all he said 
and did only asmall portion has been 
recorded. What asweep of work those 
hands performed—from lifting a corpse 
into life and touching a leper into health 
down to the lowly office of washing the 
feet of eleven poor sinners. 


(2.) A very beautiful office was performed 
by our Master when he took a group 
of children up into his arms and “laid 
his hands upon them” and blessed them. 
What virtue went out of that holy touch 
into those young hearts we cannot tell. 
We bave often longed to know how those 
children turned out in after life and 
what gifts that divine benediction 
brought them. Tradition says that the 
brave martyr Ignatius was one of the lit- 
tle fellows who sat on the lap of Jesus 
and felt the pressure of the almighty 
hand, Precious Saviour! come in spirit 
and lay the strong, gentle grasp of love 
on our dear boys and girls and keep these 
our lambs from the fangs of the wolf, It 
is a grievous sin that we fathers 
and mothers do not with actual faith 
bring our children to Jesus, that he may 
lay upon them that mighty influence 
which alone can keep them from the 
devil’s clutch. Either Jesus or Satan 
must have our children. Upon us parents 
too often hangs the deciding vote. A 
large portion of Christ’s miracles of love 
were wrought at the urgent request of 
parents for their suffering children. Is 
that ear gone deaf to-day? Will he not 
do for our children’s souls what he did 
for the bodies of the ruler’s daughter and 
the dead youth at Nain? 

(3.) What power too was there in the 
hold of Jesus’s hands. One strong grasp 
lifts the sinking Peter out of the depths. 
So my dear Lord caught me when I was 
sinking toward hell by the gravitation of 
my own guilt. So has he often lifted me 
out of trouble when the waves were ready 
to strangle me. The tighter I clung the 
safer I felt. At the moment when I let 
my whole weight hang upon his arm the 
responsibility for my salvation passed up 
from me to the Omnipotent Jesus. The 
assurance of my ever reaching heaven 
hangs upon this golden promise: “ None 
shall ever pluck them out of my hands.” 
Observe that this does not say that I may 
never play the fool and wickedly = 
away into abominable backsliding. It 
does not say that I may not pettishly 
push away that hand when it is correcting 
me, or strike it when it is giving me bit- 
ter medicine. In does mean that while 
I remain in Jesus’s hands, true and hum- 
ble and faithful to him, all the devils of 
the pit cannot wrest me out of that grasp 
of love. 

“Lord! I would clasp thy hand in mine, 

Nor ever murmur or repine; 

Content, whatever lot I see, 

Since ’tis thy hand that holdeth me.” 
There is one precious promise suggested 
just here which we often misquote. Our 
Lord’s assurance is “Behold! I have 
graven thee upon the palms of my 
hands.” He does not say that our names 
only are written there. We are there— 
our persons, our Case, our wants, our 
works, and everything that concerns us. 
Jesus has taken us into his hands. Can 
I forget what I have graven upon my 
palms? Neither can our Master forget 
us or forsake us. Where the hands go I 
go. Nor will he lose his hold until he 

eads me to the everlasting fountains of 
waters in glory. 

(4.) Those hands which thus hold me 
were pierced for my redemption. The 
prints of the nails are there. Those 
wounded hands bore my guilt in the hour 
of atonement. Out of them flowed the 
atoning blood. He bids me “ reach 
thither my fingers and behold that hand, 
and be not faithless but believing.” It 
is the Jesus of Calvary that saves me, 
Nor does his work end with the sacrifice 
he made for us on the cross. Paul tells 
us in that magnificent eighth chapter to 
the Romans that “it is Christ that 
died—yea, is risen again; who is at the 
right hand of God and maketh interces- 
sion for us.” There he stands as our 
Advocate. He lifts up his hands for us, 
He pleads our cause. Like the wounded 
Roman hero who came before the Senate 
and held up the stumps of his arms in 
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mute appeal for an imprisoned brother, 
and gained his suit, so our Elder Brother 

leads for us with the pierced_hands that 
bled on the cross. 

These are a few of the thousand sweet 
and strengthening lessons which the 
hands of our Divine Redeemer bring to 
us. Let us kiss them with reverent love. 
Let us lay ourselves within them. Let 
us dismiss all coward fears and devilish 
doubts while “ his left hand is under our 
heads and his right hand doth embrace 
us.” — The iss 








For The Sunday- -School Times. 
SOMETHING ABOUT SLEEPERS. 


BY “PASTOR.” 


T is a very common thing in these 
days, when a person is starting on a 

journey, to hear some friend ask the 
question, “Are you going to take a 
sleeper?” Whatever fault finders may 
say about palace cars and “sleepers,” 
we feel like thanking the inventor who 
planned them, and the railroads which 
furnish them, when we start out for a 
long ride, and especially for a night ride, 
and can get a berth in a well kept and 
well aired sleeper. 

‘Indeed, we write these lines as we 
sit at the table of such a car and wait for 
bedtime. “The sleeping conductor,” 
called such, we suppose, because he is 
wide awake and ready to secure your 
fare, has passed along and made our ac- 
quaintance, evidently with unfeigned sa- 
tisfaction. One other passenger shares 
the possession of the car with us, and we 
have set our table out and produced 
note book and pencil for an evening 
chat with the readers of The Sunday- 
School Times. 

Ever since our friend C. asked the 
question this evening, “ Will you take a 
sleeper?” the last word he uttered, has 
been a sort of pivot on which changes 
have been ringing in our mental ear. 


‘In fancy we have visited the church and 


passed a word with the pastor; and then 
going to the Sunday-school have started 
the “sleeper” question in some of its 
Sunday-school bearings. 

The pastor on whom we called spoke 
to us of many of his people as being 
asleep in regard to the great question 
of the salvation of perishing souls and 
the conversion of the world to Christ. 
They seem to regard the church as a 
pleasant resting place, and insist upon 
the lights being kept low and the cur- 
tains drawn and all quiet. They do not 
wish to hear any disturbing voice. They 
hope they are on the train for the better 
land, and they wish to make the journey 
as easily as possible. 

Our brother’s church has so many of 
these easy professors, that we conclude 
he has the part of “sleeper conductor,” 
although he is a wide-awake man him- 
self. As one and another came to him 
to join his party for the better land, we 
felt like asking him in regard to each 
applicant, “Are you going to take a 
sleeper?” 

Some persons appear to seek the 
church as a place of sleep and rest. In 
their pews on the Sabbath they can take 
such a nap as they are strangers to all 
through the busy week. We once heard 
of an old lady who, during a spell of 
sickness, was unable to sleep for several 
days and nights, until she sent for her min- 
ister, and asked him to preach one of his 
sermons in her sickroom, for she thought 
it was the only thing that would give her 
asleep. If aman is not awakened out of 
sleep when he first enters the church, 
there seems to be but little prospect that 
he will be aroused after he has settled 
himself down comfortably in his berth 
in the church. We left our brother, with 
the suggestion that he waken his sleep- 
ers, even shaking them out of their slum- 


Illustrating the Lesson “A King Desired.” 
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. TRUST IN THE LORD. 


Hymn and Music by Wm. F. SHERWIN. 1875. 
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bers, and reminding them that the 
morning rises higher and higher. The 
day dawn calls for the work of men as 
well as the song of birds. It is the pas- 
tor’s office to draw the curtains and flood 
the sleeping ones with light. 

As we passed through the Sunday- 
school it was evident that many of the 
teachers and scholars were sleeping more 
or less soundly. Some were asleep to 
the voice of truth, and to the calls of 
duty. Neglect of preparation for class, 
ignorance and shameful indifference 
showed too clearly that many who, as 
teachers, needed to be wide awake were 
sleeping more or less soundly. One fact 
struck me in a study of the Sunday-school, 
it was this: Thesleeping classes were ga- 
thered around the sleeping teachers. 

The superintendent told me that he 
had some teachers who could put any 
boy or girl asleep in a short time if they 
were placed in their class. We noticed 
that the books had fallen from the hands 
of the sleepers ; the collection box passed 
them unnoticed; the words of the 
teacher and of the superintendent were 
unheeded. The presence of God was not 
realized by those who were asleep. 
“ Awake thou that sleepest, arise from 
the dead and Christ shall give thee life.” 

But already the shadow of slumber is 
falling over the writer’s eyes, and he must 
close this sketch of “sleepers,” praying 
that to himself and to all readers may 
be given the grace to watch and to work 
until the Master calls us to rest. Then 
may we each “fall asleep in Jesus.” 
“ Blessed sleep from which none ever 
wake to weep.” 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
A SECOND SPRING-TIDE. 


ig one who has been long ill the pro- 

cess of returning health is exceed- 
ingly delightful. When he is first able 
to walk forth and see the green fields and 
listen to the whispering of the trees he 
feels like a new man. He has an idea 
of the blessgdness of living that he never 
had before. - 

When one who has lived long without 
God in the world, wandering amid the 
mazes of sin and the darkness of guilt, 
heavy-hearted and despairing, has had 
his mind illuminated to perceive spiritual 
truth, and has been led to trust in Christ 





for pardon, a new life flows into his soul. 
Even the aspects of physical nature 
seem changed. Nature seems one vast 
transparency revealing the power, wis- 
dom, goodness and mercy of God. The 
soul begins to live when it begins to love 
and to serve God. Thenceforth it should 
be a life of increasing knowledge of God, 
and of increasing perfection in the per- 
formance of duty, and, consequently, of 
increasing happiness. The path of the 
just is as the shining light which shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day. 
This steady progress in knowledge, holi- 
ness and happiness should characterize 
every Christian. But this steady growth 
in grace is not attained by all Christians, 
mainly because it is not sought. Many 
fail to see that conversion is but the com- 
mencement of the religious life, as birth 
is the commencement of the natural life. 
The child when born is furnished with all 
the conditions of growth. In likemanner 
the soul born into the kingdom should be 
furnished with all the conditions of spirit- 
ual growth. 

The progressive nature of the Christian 
life is further suggested by the words of 
Holy Writ: first the blade, then the ear, 
and after that the full corn in the ear, 
While gradual growth should thus be 
sought, it is not to be denied that there 
are often times and seasons when the soul 
makes more progress in the divine life 
in a day than it ordinarily makes in 
weeks. There are seasons of extraordi- 
nary refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord, when the soul, availing itself of the 
influences furnished, makes rapid pro- 
gress. We are not speaking of special 
seasons of great excitement or even of 
joy, but of seasons of special progress 
when the soul gets clearer views of God 
and duty than it had before, and stronger 
purposes of obedience and strength to 
overcome sin. On such occasions a 
strong tide of influences has set in 
upon the soul and sends it onward more 
rapidly in its course, 

Whiie daily growth should be our con- 
stant aim—growth by the use of the ap- 
pointed means, it is lawful for us to 
earnestly covet the best gifts—lawful 
for us to desire those special gales of 
influence, those spring tides of Divine 
power that shall bring us more rapidly 
on our course. It is lawful to watch for 





such influences and to subject ourselves 
to their power, provided we forget not 
to ask each day, “ Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?” A. B. 





” For The Sunday-School Times. 
OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE. 


YOUNG man was explaining to a 

little sister some beautiful lesson 
about the structure of a wild wood flower 
she had found, and which gave her great 
delight. “That lesson I learned from 
dear aunt Jenny,” he explained, “in 
that summer when she walked and 
romped with us in the country; I shall 
always love her for that.” 

Though gray hairs were on her brow, 

that mother felt a jealous twinge that her 
boy should remember her friend with so 
much pleasure for lessons and compan- 
ionship which at the time she might just 
as easily have given. But she had per- 
sistently put aside all entreaties to share 
in this out-door life that summer in the 
country, that she might busy herself with 
the endless ruffling and stitching which 
she then regarded as so much more im- 
portant. That work had perished long 
ago, but the golden memories which her 
children had gathered and which were all 
associated with another, were still bright 
and beautiful. 
. Many mothers this summer will make 
a similar mistake, when they go with 
their flock into the country. Instead of 
living out-door lives with the children, 
sharing their walks and teaching them 
precious lessons, never to be forgotten, 
from every page of God’s Great Book 
which opens before them, they will leave 
them to chance companions, and shut 
themselves up to the company of a 
crowded sewing-basket. 

We cannot live over one of these pre- 
cious years to rectify its mistakes, and the 
children are growing away from us so 
rapidly. Soon the world will claim them, 
and our seed-time will be over. Happy 
missionaries “bound with ties of love” 
are better than rubies to treasure up. 

Let us try one summer time to share 
more in these out-door sports and lessons, 
and seeif all parties arenot gainers by it. 
Let us brush up an old time knowledge of 
Botany and Geology, that we may explain 
intelligently many curious things to be 
met with in our daily walks. A little 
knowledge is-not half so “ dangerous” as 
no knowledge at all. If we can only trace 
out one or two constellations as we sit on 
the steps, of a summer evening, it may 
help the children to look up at the sky 
with a new interest ever after, and an 
interest with which we shall always be 
associated. J. E. L. 
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BY W. ORMISTON, D.D. 


LESSON XXV. 
(For Sunday, June 20th, 1875.) 





SUBJECT: SAUL CHOSEN. 





TEXT: 1 Samuel 10: 17-24. 





17. And Samuel called 
the people together unto 
the Lorp to Mizpeh; 

18. And said unto the 
children of Israel, Thus 
saith the Lorp God of Is- 
rael, | brought up Israel 
out of Egypt, and dell- 
vered you out of the hand 
of the Egyptians, and out 
of the hand of all king- 
doms, and of them that 
oppressed you: 

9. And ve have this 
day rejected your God, 
who himself saved you 
out ot all your adversi- 
ties and your tribulations; 
and ye have said unto 
him, Nay, but set a king 
over us. Now therefore 
present yourselves before 
the Lorp by your tribes, 
and by your thousands, 

20. And when Samuel 
had caused all the tribes 
of Israel to come near, 
the tribe of Benjamin was 
taken 


n. 
21. When he 


caused the tribe of Benja- 
min to come near by their 
families, the family of 
Matri was taken, and 
Saul the son of Kish was 
taken: and when they 
sought him, he could not 
be found, 

2:2. Therefore they in- 
quired of the Lorp fur- 
ther, if the man should 
yet come thither. And 
the Lorp answered, Be- 
hold, he hath hid himself 
among the stuff. 

233. Anfl they ran and 
fetched him thence: and 
when he stooti among the 
people, he was higher 
than any of the people 
from his shoulders and 
upward. 

24. And Samuel said 
to all the people, See ye 
him whom the Lorp 
hath chosen, that ‘here is 
none like him among all 
the people? And all the 
people shouted, and said, 
Giod save the king. 





had 





EXPLANATIONS, 
\ HAT previous meetings had been held 
at Mizpeh? (Judges 20:11; 1 Sam. 
7:5.) Explain, ‘“ Unto the Lord,” this 
phrase implies that some symbol of the 
divine presence was there, as the ark, taber- 
nacle or ephod, Name some cf the king- 
doms that oppressed Israel ; mention some 
special instances in which God had saved 
them; ‘was taken,” (see Josh. 7: 16-18, 
also 1 Sam. 14:40,) divinely indicated in 
some way, by the lot, by the Urim, and 
Thummim, or by intimation through the 
priest; ‘inquired of the Lord,”’ (see Judges 
1:1; 1 Sam, 23:9-12,) through the priest, 
by whom the answer was most probably 
given. ‘The stuff,” the wagons and bag- 

gage, pertaining to the camp. 

CONNECTION,” 

Samuel, having rehearsed to the deputa- 
tion at Ramah all that the Lord had made 
known to him, and faithfully warned them 
of what they might —— of royal exact- 
ions and oppression, dismissed them, and 
with heroic magnanimity and saintly sub- 
mission, proceeded to carry out their wishes, 
as directed by God. He having received 
divine intimations of the coming man,recog- 
nized in the young and princely Benjamite, 
who accompanied by his servant called 
upon him to ask counsel as to the finding 
of strayed stock, the future king of Israel. 
The venerable seer invited the youthful 
traveller to dine with him that day, and 
gave him some hints of the greatness which 
awaited him, and the position he was des- 
tined to fill, which the ingenuous youth 
modestly waved. AtthetableSamuel gave to 
Saul the seat of honor among the numerous 
guests, and the royal portion, That even- 
ing Samuel communed long and privately 
with Saul, when, doubtless, he explained 
to him the will of God in all this matter. 
Karly next morning he accompanied him 
on his journey, and anointed him as the 
divinely destined monarch of Israel, and 
gave him neeessary directions as to his con- 
duct in the future. What a singular and 
significent scene was that in the suburbs of 
Ramah, in the early dawn of that memor- 
able morning. See the tall form of the ma- 
jestic young man, bowing reverently low 
before the aged saintly seer, as he pours the 
oil of consecration upon his head, and sa- 
lutes him as the Lord’s anointed. That 
spot was the grave of the Hebrew republic, 
the birthplace of the Jewish monarchy. 
That oil was the seal of a great national re- 
volution, as well as the symbol of indivi- 
dual elevation. There met the last of the 
judges, and the first of the kings of Israel. 
Here from the statf of the prophet, budded 
the royal sceptre. The two most marked 
and celebrated men of their day parted. Saul 
went on his way, his mind stirred by new 
and strange emotions, as if he had become 
another man, and Samuel returned to his 
home. In due time he calls an assembly of 
the people at Mizpeh, an account of which 
is contained in 

THE LESSON, 


in which we notice the assembly, the address, 
the election, the presentation and the acclama- 
tion, 

I. The Assembly. (17.) 

i. The place. Mizpeh, a place hallowed 
by solemn and happy memories, a spot 
where the people had on a former occasion 
met for fasting and prayer and sacrifice, a 
scene memorable in their religious, civil and 
military history, whence Samuel himself 
had been recognized as judge over all the 
tribes. . 





2. The parties. The entire people of 
Israel by their representatives; and as the 
elders had doubtless announeed on their 
return from Ramah the result of their inter- 
view with Samuel, we may well imagine 
that a large representation from each of the 
tribes was present comprising their chief 
men. 

3. The purpose, both religious and 
political. They came “ before the Lord’’ to 
worship him and make a solemn appeal to 
his decision ; and they met to revolutionize 
their form of government. It was a solemn, 
momentous and historical gathering, the 
results of which affected not the future of 
Israel alone, but of the world. 

Il, The Address. (18-19.) 


Samuel rehearses the whole matter in 
their hearing and announces to them the 
Word of the Lord concerning it. 


1. He reminds them of their obliga- 
tion to God, because of all his wonderful 
works in their behalf, in his delivering them 
from servitude in Egypt, and successively 
subduing the nations who had oppressed 
them. He referred, doubtless, to the ruins 
of Jericho, the Valley of Jezreel, the 
plains of Esdraelon, and many other vic- 
torious battletields, as well as to the place 
where they were then assembled, where a 
pillar recently erected spoke eloquently of 
the continual help of God. 

2. He charges them with ingratitude 
to God. Ye have this day, by your persis- 
tent demand fora king, rejected the direct 
management of your affairs by God. Ye 
prefer the wisdom and valor of an earthly 
monarch to the guardianship and guidance 
of your Heavenly King, notwithstanding 
God has granted your request that one 
should be chosen from among the tribes to 
reign over you. Desirous as the people were 
of a change, and assured as they had been 
that it might be made, surely there were not 
a few among them who, with the Prophet, 
deplored the seeming necessity, and sin- 
cerely regretted that matters had gone so 
far. They had obtained permission but 
they had not secured approval. They were 
allowed to follow their course, and they 
might well question the wisdom of it and 
tremble for the results, It is hard to kick 
against the pricks, to take a course of which 
the most that can be said is that it is doubt- 
ful. They took it and its consequences. 


Ill. The Election, (20-21.) 

As here briefly detailed, it was doubtless 
made by lot, a method which had been em- 
ployed by Joshua on more than one occa- 
sion. How the mind of God was ascertained 
we now know not, but doubtless in some way 
which left no room to question its certainty. 

Kach tribe, house, and family were re- 
quired to ‘come near’’ by their representa- 
tives, and the lot fell upen Benjamin, and 
at last upon Saul. If it be asked, Why this 
public choice, when Saul had already, by 
divine authority, been anointed to the office, 
it may be answered that the transaction was 
a private one between Samuel and Saul 
alone, and it was vey 7 y desirable that he who 
was to be set over his brethren as their king 
should be publicly designated, so as to quell 
all envious or captious opposition, hence 
the public solemn so, and its result, by 
which the sanction of God was given to the 
candidate for royalty, and the united voice 
of the people secured in his favor. 

IV. The Representation, (22-23.) 

When the lot had fallen upon the son of 
Kish, he was sought for and could not be 
found, for knowing what he did, and certain 
on whom the lot would fall, he had mod- 
estly concealed himself among the carts and 
baggage which stood outside the camp or 
place of gathering, lest his self-conscious- 
ness might in some way have betrayed him. 
Special inquiry is made of the Lord whether 
the chosen one would be present that day, 
and the place of his concealment is revealed. 
Some ran hastily and brought him imme- 
diately into the presence of the great assem- 
bly. All were eager to see their future king, 
wondering what manner of man he was; 
and there he stood, towering in stature above 
his fellows, ‘“‘the cynosure of every eye,” a 
man of mark, in aspect every inch a king. 
His personal appearance was in every way 
most prepossessing. He was in his prime 
and incomparably the most handsome and 
stately chevalier in the land (9: 2.), and 
doubtless the consciousness of the destiny 
which awaited him, and his training since 
the morning of his anointing, had given a 
loftier dignity to his bearing, hence the en- 
thusiasm of the greeting given him. Physi- 
cal strength and manly health have ever 
been prized specially in a leader, and 
inspired confidence and devotion. 


Vv. The Acciamation., (24.) 

1. The statement of Samuel. When 
Saul stood in the midst of the assembly 
Samuel said to all the people, Behold the 
chosen of the Lord! Perhaps he then stated 
how he had been divinely directed to find him 
and to anoint him, and how the Spirit of 
God had rested upon him. And when he 
saw the looks of admiration cast upon him, 
in the fulness of his fatherly affection, for 
Samuel loved Saul, he said again, Look, 
there is none like him! he is a kingly man 
and fit to be the king of men. 

2. The shout of the people. ‘God 
save the king,’’ literally, ‘‘may the king 
live; an expression of loyalty, devotion 
and submission. With the exception of a 
few worthless persons, envious and discon- 








tented, this sentiment was universal, and in 
no heart was there more love and loyalty to 
the newly chosen monarch than in that of 
the aged, honored,and truly magnanimous 
prophet. Samuel was the first, best, truest 
friend that Saul ever had. 

REMARKS. 


1. The providence of God is special 
as well as general. He overrules and 
guides the choice and conduct of a nation 
and he watches the hiding-place of a single 
individual. We cannot hide from God. 
Adam attempted concealment in vain. 
Though we may escape the notice of our 
fellow men we are always under the eye of 
God. This thought is a solemn warning to 
all workers of iniquity, but it is asweet con- 
solation to every child of God. The same 
God who is King of kings and Lord of lords, 
is my God and father. He who counts and 
names the stars condescends to heal broken 
hearts, and to bind up bleeding wounds. He 
rules over the universe, yet feeds the young 
lions and hears the ravens cry. He over- 
throws vast empires and notices the fall of 
asparrow. O Lord take me under thy care ; 
hide me under the shadow of thy wings. 


2. Itis a wicked thing to forget the 
mercies of God. This was specially the 
sin of Israel. Is it not ours? Think of all 
that God has done for us, how much he has 
borne from us, and whom he has given for 
us, and let the remembrance lead us to re- 
pentance, and stir us up to grateful praise 
and long service. 

3. Jesus isourappointed, chosen king. 


Let us be glad and rejoice in him. There 
is none like him in the heavens above or on 
the earth beneath. He is the chief among 
ten thousand, altogether lovely, fairer than 
the sons of men. His person is glorious, 
his kingdom universal, his reign eternal. 
‘* He shall have dominion from sea to sea, 
and from the river tothe ends of the earth. 
His name shall endure forever; all nations 
shall call him blessed.”’ (Psl. 72: 15-20; Psl. 
45: 2, 6, 7.) 
“Come, Thou Almighty King, 
Help us Thy name to sing; 
Help us to praise ; 
Father all glorious, 
Over all victorious, 
Come, and reign over us, 
Ancient of days. 


‘* Jesus our Lord, arise, 
Scatter our enemies, 
And make them fall: 
Let Thine almighty aid 
Our sure defense be made, 
Our souls on Thee be stayed. 
Lord hear our call,”’ 





THE GOLDEN TEXT. 


PC errr errr ett irri tit rir ire ty 


i HE GAVE THEM THEIR RE- : 
? QUEST; BUT SENT LEANNESS : 
: INTO THEIR SOUL.—Psl. 106: 15. } 











‘Tho Primary Department 


BY “FAITH LATIMER.” 
Topic: 
Saul Chosen. 
Golden Text: 
He gave them their request; but sent leanness 
into their souls. 
Narrative: 
Saul Privately, then Publicly, Chosen. 
Leading Thought: 
God's Care and Love. 
Stadies for Teachers: 
1 Sam. 9: 1-27. ; Josh. 7 : 16-21. 
1 Sam, 10: 1-27. Acts 1: 15-26. 


1 Sam. 11: 1-15. 1 Kings 1: 32-40. 
Hosea 13: 4-11, 





NORMAL HINTS, 


\ HAT was the Golden Text of the last 

lesson? (Have it recited.) Did the 
people of Israel act as if they believed that 
verse? What did they ask for? Who had 
been their leader? Did they need a king? 
Our Golden Text of to-day shows us whether 
God gave them a king. (Have it recited 
and explain.) 

What is a request? Our lesson, to-day, 
shows how God granted their request. What 
was on the blackboard last Sunday? How 
did the people treat God? Was that right 
or wrong? 

While we own how sinful they were, let 
us look kindly at them and see if we can 
find some good. They wanted aking. Whom 
did they ask for one? Did they try to se- 
lect one for themselves? Did any of the 
rich and great men of any tribe come out 
and say, “I will be your king?” Did any 
one say, “ We are so well known, let the 
king be taken from our family?” Did any 
man go around saying, “ Help me to be the 
king and I will give you a place among the 
princes ? 

None of these things; they went to 
Samuel, and Samuel went to God. He had 
arranged it all long before. He who watches 
the movements of every little sparrow, 
guides the footsteps and knows the heart of 
every creature he has made. 

There was aman, named Kish, in the 





tribe of Benjamin, who had large herds of 
cattle and a great many asses. Some of 
them had strayed away and he said to his 
son Saul, “ Take one of theservants and go 
and look for the asses.’ They went over 
the hills and through forests and yet could 
not find them. They were several days 
looking in vain and got far from home, near 
the city where Samuel lived. Saul said it 
was time to go home, for his father would 
begin to think he had a lost son. Saul was 
a grown man, but don’t you think he was a 
good son, thoughtful and careful lest his 
father might be anxious. Are you always 
so? The servant said, “There is a prophet 
lives here, a man of God, Jet us go to see 
him first, he will advise us how to go.” 


As they went up the hill into the city, the 
young girls they saw going to draw water, 
told them how and where to find the pro- 
phet. God had told Samuel who was com- 
ing to him; so when the handsome, tall 
young man came before him, God said to 
Samuel, “ Behold, the man whom I spoke to 
thee of, this same shall reign over my peo- 
ple.” Samuel soon told Saul that the asses 
were safe at home and that he was the one 
chosen to reign over Israel. 


Do you remember what Gideon said about 
his father’s house and family, when the 
angel told him he was chosen? So Saul said, 
“My family is least of all the families of 
my tribe, and Benjamin is least among the 
tribes.” 


Samuel took him to his home, gave him 
a seat of honor at his table, and after he had 
entertained him all night, went with him 
and his servant to the entrance of the city. 
When he had sent the servant forward a 
little, he took out a vial of oiland poured it 
on Saul’s head, for that was the way they 
anointed or set apart kings. Then he said, 
“The Spirit of the Lord will come upon 
thee.” He told him all that should take 
place on his way home, and said, “ God is 
with thee.” 

It was all so; on his homeward journey 
“God gave him another heart.’ He went 
back to his father’s house, and after that 
Samuel called all the people together to the 
same place where they once had a great 
prayer-meeting. Then they had sinned in 
forsaking God, and asked Samuel to pray 
for them. 

Do you remember what he brought as an 
offering before the Lord? What was the 
name of theplace? Did their enemies come 
while they had their prayer-meeting? Who 
helped to conquer the Philistines? What 
did God send that day? What did Samuel 
set up asamemorial? What was the mean- 
ing of the stone? Samuel called them to- 
gether again at that same place; there stood 
the stone to remind them of God’s help be- 
fore, and now Samuel told them what God 
said. (Read with class, they repeating each 
sentence, ‘‘Thus saith the Lord,” verses 
16,17.) God had privately shown Samuel 
and Saul; now he was publicly to show all 
the people who was to be theking. Hehad 
them first brought up by tribes, the tribe of 
Benjamin was taken; then the families of 
that tribe; itwassoon known that Saul was 
taken. They looked for him—he could not 
be found. God himself told them where he 
was ; Saul knew that the choice would come 
on him and he had hidden himself among 
the wagons and baggage the tribes had 
brought with them to Mizpah. The eager 
people ran and brought him out, and when 
Samuel said, ‘‘See ye him whom the Lord 
hath chosen,” they looked at his tall, broad 
figure, and handsome face, and all shouted, 
‘*God save the king.” ° 

(Review the narrative by questions and 
bring out the practical points. ) 

Why did Saul leave home? Who went 
with him? What was Saul doing when God 
led him to Samuel? 

He was an obedient, industrious son, 
thoughtfully doing work for his father. 

All such may be sure of the truth of what 
Samuel said to Saul as he left him to go to 
his father's house. (Write on board), God 
is with thee. 

Did all take place on the way as Samuel 
told him? As he went God gave to him 
what he will give to all who ask. A new 
heart. 

What did Samuel pour over Saul’s head ? 
That was called anointing, setting apart for 
a special service or purpose, to show him 
that he was the one to reign over Israel. To 
what place did Samuel call all the people? 

Ask the children how, after the defeat at 
Ai, it was discovered that Achan was the 
guilty one? Then let them tell how Saul 
was chosen in the presence of all the tribes. 
Where did he hide? Why? What did 
Samuel say to the people about him? 
ye him whom the Lord hath chosen.”’ 


How blessed to be one of the Lord's 
chosen. One need not be a king or great or 
mighty ; some of the humblest of earth he 
loves best. 

When Jesus was here, it was the little 
children he took in his arms, and he loved 
Mary and Martha and praised the poor 
widow who gave only two mites. Every one 
who loves him and will ask him for a new 
heart may be sure they are among his chosen. 

Christ himself was the Anointed One, the 
chosen of God, the only beloved Son, who 
came to earth and returned to heaven to sit 
on his Father’s throne. We cannot fully 


** See 
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Illustrating the Lesson “Saul Chosen.” 
THERE IS NONE LIKE HIM. 


Hymn by Rev. J. B. ArcHrnson, 
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understand it here, but we know his word For The Sunday-School Times.* 


is sure and he has said of his chosen, ‘‘ They 
shall sit with me on my throne,” and “ They 
shall reign for ever and ever, Music by W. 8. Manswiil'ts 
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17. Unto the Lord: The people being met 
inasolemn assembly, in which God was,in a 
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press his dislike of their being set to havea 

king, as well as totake them off from de- 

ene ge on their king, and teach them to 
depend on him.— Patrick, 

Hid himself: Saul hid himself, prob- 
ably, from criminal difidence and distrust of 

God; yet some suppose he was alarmed by 

hearing that the Lord was displeased with 

the people for asking a king.—Scott. 

24. In a book: What a precious relic were 
this first written constitution of the first con- 
stitutional monarchy—although we have 
papyrus manuscripts of an age 600 years pre- 
vious! But let our regret for its loss be swal- 
lowed up in thankfulness, that the most valu- 
able of all records, one too which gratifies a 
curiosity infinitely nobler and higher, is still 
left to us, not /aid up, or a fountain sealed, 
bunt an open well spring of eternal life.—Comp. 
Com, 

The same safeguard against royal usurpa- 
tion, by the deposit of the charter limiting 
the royal prerogative, was taken in the case 
of his successors.—Jamieson. 
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DAILY HOME READINGS, 


Monday—1 Samuel 9: 1-10. 3 
Twesday—1 Samuel 9: 15-21. ; 
: Wednesday—1 Samuel 10: 1-8, 
? = Thursday—Joshua 7 : 13-21. 
: Friday—1 Samuel 16: 7-14. 
: Saturday—Matthew 21 : 1-9. 
Sunday—lIsaiah 62; 1-12. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. | 


(Specially selected for The Times’ International 
Normal Lessons. } 


—_—— 


BY REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 





Tae Honornep Famity. (See v. 21.)}—-To have had 
conquerors, kings, or princes in the ancestral line 
xives lustre @ the family name. In our line was 
a King and a Conqueror. The star in the East 
with baton of light woke up the eternal orchestra 
that made music at his birth. From thence he 
started forth to conquer all nations, not by tramps 
ling them down, but by lifting them up.—T. De 
Witt Talmage. 


THe Unwiss €xorce.—Iilnstrate by comparing 
Judges 8: 23,—Gideon’s words, “ The Lord shall 
rule over you,” with Judges 9: 6-14, the crowning 
of Abimelich, the Bramble King. Again Israel 
chose a Bramble King in place of an Almighty 
King. 

GREETING THE King. (See v. 24.)—The Rey, Ed- 
ward Perronet, author of our great “ Coronation 
Hymn,” died triumphantly on January 2, 1792, 
His dying words were, “Glory to God in the 
height of his divinity! Glory to God in the depth 
of his humanity! Glory to Ged in his all-suffi- 
ciency! Into His hands 1 commend my spirit.— 
Trophies of Song. 

A Wise Cuoice.—A king once said to aparticular 
favorite, “Ask what thou wilt, and I will give it 
unto thee!’ He thought, ‘If I ask to be made a 
general, I shall readily obtain it; If for half the 
kingdom, he will give it to me. J will ask for 
something to whichall these things shall be added.” 
So he said to the king, “ Give me thy danghter to 
wife.’ This made him heir to all the wealth and 
honors of the kingdom. So choosing Christ makes 
us heirs to all the wealth and glory of tne Father's 
kingdom.— Foster. 


Fine Kryciiness. (See v. 24.)—Bernard de Palissy, 
the Huguenot potter, distinguished himself by his 
«knowledge and talents. ‘The French king, Henry 
I11., said to him one day, that he should be com- 
pelled to give him up to his enemies unless*he 
changed his religion. “You have often said to 
me, sire,” was the undaunted reply of De Palissy, 
“that you pitied me; but, as for me, I pity you, 
who have given utterance to such words as ‘I 
shall be compelled.’ These are unkingly words; 
and I say to you in royal phrase, that neither the 
CGiuises, nor all your people, nor yourself, are able 
to compel a humble manufacturer of earthenware 
to bend his knee before statutes,” 


Tue Berter Kincpom.—A poor wounded boy was 
dying in the hospital. He was a soldier, but a 
mere boy for all that. The lady who watched by 
his bedside saw that death was coming fast, and 
placing her hand on his head she said to him, 








* Entered, according to Act of Congress, by JonN WANAMAKER in the Office of the Librarian of Congress at Washington. 








“Tf this is death that is coming upon you, are you 
ready to meet your God?” The large dark eyes 
opened slowly, and a smile passed over€he young 
soldier’s face as he answered, “I am ready, dear 
lady, for this has long been His kingdom,” and 
as he spoke he placed his hand upon his heart. 
** Do you mean,” questioned the lady gently, “that 
God rules and reigns in your heart?” “ Yes,” he 
answered; but his voice sounded far off,sweet and 
low, as if itcame from a soul already well on its 
way through the dark valley’and shadow of death. 

And still he lay there with his hand above his 
heart, even after that heart had ceased to beat, and 
the soldier-boy’s soul had gone up to its God. 





SAUL CHOSEN. 


BY REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 


[To be read in connection with the Lesson. ] 


Now Samuel, whom all the people loved, 

And who had wisely judged the Israelites 

For many years, was old and soon must die. 
His sons, who in his place judged Israel, 
Forsook their father’s ways, unwisely judged, 
Took bribes, and soon became unpopular. 
Besides all this the Hebrews longed to be 

Like other nations who surrounded them ; 
Whose rulers all were military men, : 

Who led them forth in time of war, and judged 
In time of peace. Their king ideal was 
Almighty warrior, chieftain, king, in strength 
Su by none, in strategy well skilled ; 

A king who could maintain internal peace, 
And hold in check the nation’s enemies. 


To Samuel, their judge, the elders came ; 
With one accord they said, ‘‘ Make us a king; 
Like other nations let us too be ruled.” 


The thing displeased the honored judge. Perhaps 
It was the way the elders made request; 

Perhaps he thought they were not satistied 

With all that he hrd done! At all events 

He greatly was displeased! He prayed to God, 
Who answered him and said: 


“ Hearken unto 
The people’s voice in aJl they say to thee; 
It is not thee that they despise, but me! 
Thy reigning they do not reject, but mine! 
They have rejected me, that over them 
I should no longer reign! Give them a king; 
Howbeit solemnly protest to them.” 
So Samuel pictured unto all who heard, 
The evils possible and probable, 
Which might befall the race, and would befal! 
If tyrants and despots gained the kingly throne; 
But to his protest gave they little heed ; 
Naught could dissuade them from their heart's 
desire; a 
And to his solemn protest all reply, 
“Nay, Nay! Give us a king! Give usa king!’ 


A certain Benjamite, whose name was Kish, 

A mighty man of power, had a son 

Whose name was Saul, a goodly, choice young 
man, 

Surpassing all his kin or race in height. 

A portion of his father’s herd had strayed, 

And Saul was sent away to search for them. 

He, with his servant, journeyed far and wide, 

But found them not. To longer search seemed 
vain. 

“ Come, now, let us return,” suggested Saul, 

“ Lest father cease to care for what we seek, 

And think some evil hath befallen us.” 

“ Nay,” said his servant, “in this city is 

A man of God, a seer, and he, perhaps, 

Can tell us where to seek, let’s go to him.” 

“Well said,” spoke Saul, “come, let us call on 
him.” 


Now Samuel tarried in this place to bless 

The people’s sacrifice, and counsel them 

To him the Lord made known the previous day, 
That on the morrow he should see a man 

Who journeyed from the land of Benjamin, 
Whom He had chosen king of Israel, 

To save His people from Philistine hands. 


Directed by young maidens to the place, 

Saul and his servant journeyed hopeful on; 
And as they neared the city gates, the seer 
Came out, and when he saw the son of Kish, 
The Lord said unto him, “ Behold, the man 

Of whom I spake to thee; anoint the same, 
For hesha!l o’er my people henceforth reign.”’ 


Then Saul drew near to Samuel, and said, 
‘Tell me, I pray thee, where to find the seer 
The man of God replied, ‘I am the seer ; 
Go up with me to bless the sacrifice, 





For ye shall eat and drink with me to-day, 
And on the morrow I will let thee go, 

And tell thee all that is within thine heart! 
Thine asses that were lost three days a; 

Set not thy mind on them, for they are found. 
Ye know that Israel desires a king— 

On whom but thee is Israel's desire ?” 


Then answered Saul, “ A Benjamite am I, 
Of all the tribes of Israel, the least! 
bowen the smallest of the tribe 
Wherefore, do ye then speak thus unto me? 


The man of God and Saul in chiefest place 
Among the bidden guests sat down to eat; 

The best of all the feast was served to Saul ; 
And when the meal was o’er, the city reached, 
Upon the housetop they ether talked 

Until the nightfall came, when both lay down. 


About the spring of day, they early rose, 
And both proceeded on their journey home. 
As they were walking oa, the prophet said: 
“Command thy servant to on before 
And he passed on), but stand thou here with me, 
‘hat I may show to thee the Word of God.” 
Then Samuel took a fiask of holy oil, 
And poured it forth upon the head of Saul, 
And kissed the son of Kish, and said to him: 
“ Know ye, O Saul, the Lord hath chosen thee 
To be the captain over Israel! 
For this the Lord hath now anointed thee.” 
The prophet other revelations made 
To Saul, and all he said of him occurred. 


Thus privately did God selection make 
Of Israel's future king. His choice—not thei s. 


God's will and choice made known to Samuel, 
He proclamation makes to all the tribes; 

And all the people unto Mizpeh come, 

To publicly elect God’s chosen king. 


Then Samuel spoke unto the host, and said: 
“Thus saith the Lord, the God of Israel: 

I brought my people out of Egypt's chains; 
Delivered you from tyrant’s bondage sore ; 
Out of the hand of all Pm 7 enemies, 
Oppressors all, have I delivered you; 

And yet this day ye have rejected God, 

(Your God,whose own right arm of love and might, 
From all adversities hath brought you forth, 
From tribulations, bonds, delivered you), 

And said to him, Set over us a king! 

Your foolish wish is heard, and granted, too: 
Therefore, present yourselves before the Lord, 
By tribes and families.” And they obeyed. 


The heads of tribes drew near; the lot was cast: 
Upon the tribe of Benjamin it fell; 

And so it came to pass that stalwart Saul, 

The son of Kish, was chosen Israel’s king. 


Concealment further is impossible ; 

Saul’s hiding place is found: they bring him forth ; 
With shout and joyful song proclaim him king! 
And when he stood among the gathered throng, 
None equalled Saul, the unambitious youth, 
Whose head and shoulders towered over all. 


Then Samuel unto all the people said: 

“Behold the man whom God hath chosen king! 
In all his kin, and throughout all the tribes, 
None other can compare with goodly Saul.” 
And all the people shout, “ God save the king,” 





LESSON BULLETIN. 
SECOND QUARTER OF 1875. 


4. April 25. Gideon’s Army. 
Judges 7: 1-8, 
5. May 2. The Death of Samson. 
Judges 16: 25-31. 
6. May 9. Rath and Naomi. 
Ruth 1: 16-22, 
7. May 16. A Praying Mother. 
1 Samuel 1: 21-28, 
8. May 23. The Child Samuel. 
1 Samuel 3: 
9. May 30. The Death of Eli. 
1 Samuel 4: 12-18. 
June 6. Samuel the Judge. 
1 Samuel 7: 5-12, 
ll. June 13. A King Desired. 
1 Samuel 8: 4-9, 
12. June 20. Saul Chosen, d 
1 Samuel 10: 17-24, 
13. June 27. REVIEW: Samuel’s Part- 


1-10. 





ing Words, 1 Samuel 12: 20-25. 


THE BLACKBOARD. 


BY THE REV. J. B, ATCHINSON. 


SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE. 


LAMORING FOR A . 
HOOS3ING A 
HEERING A | NM g. 





KING OF INGS EJECTED. 
SON OF ISH ECEIVED. 
—— oe 
How God | How Israel 


T reated Israel. 


DELIVERED THEM, 
DEFENDED THEM. 
GUIDED THEM. 
SAVED THEM. 
FORGAVE THEM. 


Treated God. 
REJECTED 
HIM! 
(6 qyE CAME UNTO ygIS OWN, 
LL. OWN Received this NOT.” 
ISRAEL REJECTED 
A K-ING OF KINGS. 
Mad ME OVER A LI 
DIVINE GAIVER OF ALL GOOD 
AND CHOSE 
A K-INSMAN. 
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SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE. 
UMMONS TO MIZPEH. 
ALVATION FROM GOD. 
EEKING A KING. 
ELECTION OF SAUL, 
ECRETION AND SEARCH 
AUL ACCEPTED, 


St) ieee 
THE CONTRAST: 
Divine Goodness and Human Folly 


Thus saith the LORD: 


BROUGHT UP ISRAEL OUT OF EGYP'’ 
Delivered You YOUR raisutanon 


2 the Egyptians. 
=e all kingdoms. 
= them that oppréssed you 


OUT OF 


y ’ REJECTED YOUR GOD. 
4 SALD, SET A KING OVER US. 
Burlington, Iowa. Cc ww. ¢ 
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WE shall publish next week a Review 
Concert Exercise on the lessons of the 
Second Quarter, prepared by the Rev. 
W. F. Crafts. 





Our readers will find an interesting 
letter concerning the International Con- 
vention of Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations at Richmond, Virginia, on 
pages 364 and 365. 





At the meeting of the General Assem- 
bly South of the Presbyterian Church, 
held in St. Louis, the Committee on Sab- 
bath-Schools submitted a report showing 
871 schools, with an average attendance 
of 5,000 teachers and 35,000 scholars. 





From a Melbourne paper we notice 
that Prof. Philip Phillips, the Singing 
Pilgrim, has reached Australia and 
begun his mission of sacred song there. 
The first of his series of one hundred 
services was received by the Australians 
with enthusiastic expressions of delight. 





Wirn the discussion of the topic 
“ How to Secure Pupils from the Un- 
evangelized Masses,” which we print this 
week; and the discussion on “ How to 
Secure More Pupils from the Church,” 
which we shall give next week, our report 
of the Baltimore Convention will close. 





Onr of the leading workers in Illi- 
nois hastily writes us from Chicago: “I 
have just returned from our State Con- 
vention at Alton. It was one of the best 
we ever held. I will send you a further 
report.” We shall welcome it heartily, 
as also reports from any and all the State 
Conventions now assembling or soon to 
assemble. 





WE have in hand reports of the Maine 
and California State Sunday-School Con- 
ventions just held, the one at Auburn, 
the other at Sacramento. The veteran 
Alden Baker of Gardiner was chosen 
President of the one, and the venerable 
Bishop Peck of California of the other. 
We shall publish notes concerning 
both next week. 





Tue General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, in session at Cleveland, 
devoted one evening to the consideration 
of the Sunday-school. Meetings were 
held in six different churches of the city, 
at each of which very earnest addresses 
were made, and the interest in the cause 
of youthful instruction was deepened, At 
the First Church the speakers were J. 
Bennet Tyler, Sunday-school Superinten- 
dent; Rev. George P. Hays, D.D., of 
Pennsylvania,—one of the Vice Presi- 
dents at the late Baltimore Convention ; 
Rev. Arthur Mitchell, of Chicago, and the 
Rev. George J. Mingins, of New York. 
The Rev. Dr. Dickey, of St. Louis, pre- 
sided. 





THE last work that our deceased bro- 
ther the beloved Erwin House did, was 
to prepare for his paper, the Western 
Christian Advocate, an account of the 
late Baltimore Convention which he at- 
tended as a delegate. He was an ideal 
Sunday-school man, and a broad-minded, 
generous souled, catholic-spirited Chris- 
tian. His religion embraced the whole 
world in its sympathies and longings. 
The last prayer he offered in public in- 








cluded this grand petition: “O Lord, 
bless all the churches, and all the pas- 
tors, and all the superintendents, and all 
the children of all the Sunday-schools ; 
bles all the Roman Catholic children, 
and all the Roman Catholic priests 
throughout the whole world.” 





Ir 18 an encouraging fact that not only 
the principal religious weeklies were 
represented by special correspondents 
at the late Baltimore Convention, but 
that even quite a number of the 
leading dailies in the chief cities had 
their correspondents present, while the 
Associated Press despatches spread the 
salient points of the proceedings by tele- 
graph each day throughout the land. 





WE print again, and more conspicu- 
ously, the figures of our work as sub- 
mitted by the International Statistical 
Secretary at Baltimore. They will be 
quoted as standard authority: Sunday- 
schools in the United States, 69,871; in 
Canada, 4,401; total, 74,272. Teachers 
and officers in the United States, 753,- 
060; in Canada, 35,745; total, 788 805. 
Scholars in the United States, 5,790,683 ; 
in Canada, 271,381; total, 6,062,064. 
Total in Sunday-school work in the 
United States, 6,543,708; in Canada, 
807,126 ; total, 6,850,834. Received into 
the Church from Sunday-schools of the 
United States, in 1874, 88,789. 





THE seventy-second annual meeting, 
with the accompanying anniversary ser- 
vices, of the London Sunday-School 
Union, were held the first week in May. 
The first service was in the City Temple 
on Monday, May 3, when a sermon was 
addressed to “Senior Scholars.” On 
Tuesday evening the “ Annual Sermon 
to Teachers” was preached in Weigh- 
House Chapel, to a large gathering. On 
Wednesday and Thursday, two full days 
of three sessions each, consisting of con- 
ference, discussion, essays, blackboard 
and infant-class exercises, etc., were en- 
joyed, closing with the grand Annual 
Meeting on Thursday evening, in Exeter 
Hall. The Sunday-school Chronicle de- 
votes no less than fifty-four of its columns 
to the proceedings. Our English breth- 
ren are certainly alive to the value of 
conventions and anniversaries as a means 
of public impression. " 





NORMAL CLASSES. 

HAT those who intend to become 
Sunday-school teachers should be 
placed in classes and receive appropriate 
instruction, is an idea that has com- 
mended itself to all who are interested 
in Sunday-schools. How the exercises 
of such classes shall be conducted is a 
matter of great importance to their effi- 
ciency. We must not confine ourselves 
to any one method or set of methods in 
laying out a course to be pursued. A 
general course may be outlined, but it 
should not be stiffened with all the de- 
tails. Room for adaptations must be 
freely provided. Uniformity in modes 
of teaching, which interferes with 
one’s individuality and peculiar gifts, 
is by no means desirable. God has 
not made two flowers exactly alike, 
and it remains to be proved that he has 
made two teachers exactly alike. If he 
has not, it is not wise to require two 
teachers to pursue exactly the same 
methods. He cannot merge his respon- 
sibility in a crowd. He must do his 
own work according to the abilities 

which God has given him. 

There are particular subjects which 
such classes should study in addition to 
the Bible. The evidences of Christian- 
ity, the early history of the Christian 





Church and sacred geography, should be 
studied by all who intend to become re- 
ligious teachers. But then attention 
should not be confined to truths which 
they may have occasion to use in their 
classes. A teacher is something more 
than a retailer of knowledge. A teacher 
needs good sense more than he needs 
specific knowledge. If the former be 
possessed, the latter can often be secured 
as wanted. The prime object of the 
class should be mental and ‘moral de- 
velopment, mental discipline, power. 
The course of study, and of discipline 
adopted, should have primary reference 
to improving the mental condition of the 
members. 

The teacher should be one qualified 
for the work. If the pastor of the church 
is the one best qualified for the work he 
should be the teacher. He should 
be the teacher not because he is the 
pastor, but because he is fitted for the 
work, The particular exercises of classes 
will vary according to the character and 
skill of the teachers. A teacher who 
can rouse his class to exertion, breathe 
into them an intense desire for their own 
improvement, and lead them to secure 
that improvement, will benefit the whole 
congregation as well as the Sunday- 
school prospectively. The instruction 
must not be confined to lectures, The best 
lectures have comparatively little educat- 
ing force. The mind is not educated by 
passively receiving truth. Lectures may 
tell one what to do, but unless he does 
it they will be of little use. The teacher 
must bring his mind in contact with the 
minds of his pupils. The recitation 
hour must be an hour of wisely directed 
and intense mental activity. The result 
will be material out of which good teach- 
ers may be made. Normal-classes will 
be successful just so far as they are 
furnished with competent teachers. 








GROWTH. 


HE artist who has attained a high 
rank in his profession looks with 
little complacency on the early produc- 
tions of his pencil, though they may 
have received praise from intelligent be- 
holders. He has higher conception of 
excellence and greater skill in execution. 
In like manner the teacher looks back on 
his early but not unsuccessful efforts, and 
wonders at their crudeness. He too has 
acquired higher conceptions of excellence 
and greater skill in execution. He has 
grown in capacity for his work, and he 
should continue to grow till called to 
receive his reward. 

The desire for growth is an important 
condition of growth. One desires to fit 
himself for the position of a teacher—or 
rather, he desires to qualify himself to 
get employment as a teacher, Another 
desires to become an artist—an adept in 
the most important of all fine arts, the 
art of forming a strong, beautiful and 
loving mind. To him no point of excel- 
lence which he reaches discharges him 
from further efforts for improvement. 
As he acquires greater skill he enter- 
tains higher ideas of his work, and he 
comes as far short of his ideal as before. 
What is the process by which such a mind 
grows in fitness for its work? He im- 
proves in teaching as he learned to teach 
at first, by practice. -We learn to walk 
by walking. In like manner we learn 
to teach by teaching. Nothing but self- 
relying effort can make a teacher. Lec- 
tures and books on teaching can no more 
make a teacher than they can make a 
watchmaker, 

A teacher recently appointed applied 
to the principal of a normal school to 
know how he wished to have certain 
branches taught. The principal replied, 





“T want them taught well. When I put 
a teacher in charge of a department I 
expect that teacher to conduct it in the 
right way.” The teacher retired in sor- 
row, if not in anger; but subsequently 
confessed that it was the best lesson in 
the art of teaching that she ever received, 
though she was learned in all the wisdom 
of a normal school. It caused her to strike 
out for herself, to practise self-reliance, 
and consequently to grow. 

No one will grow by trying to teach 
like somebody else. Hints may be taken 
from the example of others; but servile 
imitation always dwarfs and puts an end to 
growth. The growing teacher grows in self- 
possession ; in a more ready command of 
his powers ; in alertness of adaptation to 
any unforeseen exigency that may arise 
in the class; in knowledge of the 
natural and the perverted workings of 
the human mind; in skill in directing 
mind; in increasing sympathy with his 
class, and in devotion to his work for 
God. In regard to all these and many 
other points there is no stopping place. 
There is ever room for progress. The 
teacher who ceases to grow ceases to be 
a first-class teacher. Many young teach- 
ers are desirous of growth, not only as 
teachers but as men. They desire in- 
tellectual advancement as well as in- 
creased skill in teaching. This is as it 
should be, and such should know that 
the opinion of those who have been long 
engaged in the work of education is that 
there is no mental exercise more condu- 
cive to mental growth than earnest and 
judicious efforts to promote the mental 
growth of others. In this respect, it is 
especially true that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. 





CRUTCHES. 


 igpieocwraeny is an art which every one 
acquires unless prevented by some 
physical infirmity. The parent or nurse 
does something in the way of teaching 
the child to walk. Obstacles are removed ; 
the child is first led by the hand, and is 
then encouraged to make unaided ef- 
forts to reach the outstretched arms. Ju- 
dicious assistance is rendered, and self- 
effort evoked. 

The same method should be taken in 
the culture of the mind. The object of 
the teacher is to induce the pupil to ex- 
ercise his mind. He is not the best 
teacher who makes everything easy to 
his pupils, and supercedes the necessity 
of vigorous exertion on their part. He 
is the best teacher who rouses his pupils 
to exertion, and directs that exertion 
aright—puts them on good terms with 
hard labor, and sees to it that their labor 
is not in vain. 

We rejoice in the fact that great im- 
provements have been made in the art of 
teaching, and that the number of good 
teachers is increasing. We rejoice in 
the improved buildings and apparatus of 
our literary institutions. We rejoice in 
the fact that many of the unnecessary 
difficulties in the pursuit of knowledge 
have been removed. But we are not sure 
that all our educational helps and appli- 
ances are as desirable as is commonly 
supposed, The object of education is 
not primarially the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, but the development of power. 
The question the world asks a man is not 
how much he knows, but what he can do. 
There is work to be done, and men are 
wanted who are able to do it. 

To enable the student to acquire knowl- 
edge without vigorous effort, is not to de- 
velope power. Knowledge is not power 


except as it prompts to exertion, and di- 
rects that exertion aright. The teacher or 
the text-book that smooths every diffi- 
culty, and helps the student over every 
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hard place is a source of injury instead 
of benefit. The arm is not made strong 
by using the carpet-hammer, but by 
using thesledge-hammer. The mind is not 
made strong by having knowledge 
poured into it without effort; but by 
acquiring it for itself—by struggling 
with, and overcoming difficulties. Life 
made easy is not the life God requires of 
men. 

Sunday-school teaching does not differ 
from other teaching, except with refer- 
ence to the truths made the subject of 
attention, and some of the habits to be 
formed. The method of forming habits 
in the religious life is strictly analogous 
to that in the secular life. The same 
skill is required of the Sunday-school 
as of the secular teacher. 

The increased interest felt in Sunday- 
school teaching augurs well for the 
country and for the world. Many have 
run to and fro, and knowledge has been 
increased. Some of the ablest men in 
the land have used their pens in aiding 
teachers and pupils to understand the 
lessons of holy writ. The helps thus 
provided, if judiciously used, will be of 
great advantage to the teacher. But if 
used as crutches, the effect will be disas- 
trous. If the material thus provided is 
doled out to the class in a lifeless, me- 
chanical manner, no good will result. 
The work will be a weariness to the 
teacher and the class. 

Let the teacher carefully study the best 
helps within his reach, and ponder well the 
suggestions made. Then let him form his 
own plan of proceeding in regard to the 
lesson. Let him form a definite concep- 
tion of what he will try to do. Let him 
dwell upon the points he will enforce till 
he is deeply interested in them. Let 
him in imagination place his class be- 
fore him, and think out questions and 
illustrations adapted to each individual 
member. Then he will be sure to inter- 
est and to do them good. 





A VENERABLE SCHOLAR. 


HE passed from earth early Sabbath 
morning, May 16th, at the age of 
eighty years. The sermon at the fore- 
noon service that day was an extempo- 
raneous one, which the event suggested 
and illustrated, from the text, “‘ There re- 
maineth, therefore, a rest (keeping of 
Sabbaths) to the people of God.” 


But the most affecting moment on the 
day of her death was at the Sunday- 
school session that followed, when a 
veteran teacher, himself on the heaven- 
ward side of threescore and ten, rose in 
his place at the close of the scho@l and 
said, “There is a scholar missing from 
my class to-day, and I have just written 
opposite her name—died.” I see by my 
class-book that the last time she was here 
was February ——. I remember what 
she said that day: “I am afraid I have 


not got my lesson very well. My eyes ' 


are so poor now that I cannot read the 
verses; but I love the Sabbath-schgol 
and I cannot help coming to hear my 
teacher’s comments and the conversation 
of the class.” 

This was in the Sunday-school of the 
Presbyterian Church at Knoxboro,Oneida 
County, New York, and the aged scholar 
was Mrs. General John J. Knox, who 
himself is in his eighty-fourth year, and 
a member of the same school. It is a 
model school, in the large proportion of 
its members to those of the entire Sab- 
bath congregation. The venerable Sarah 
Knox, aged eighty years, was not too old, 
and another, Sarah Knox (the Knox’s are 
numerous in that locality), aged eight 
years, is not too young to be included 
among the scholars. 

The veteran teacher we alluded to, Mr. 





Homer L, Parmelee, Commissioner this 
year to the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, has been all his days in the service, 
and his children are there with him. A 
grandchild of the aged scholar just de- 
ceased remains to superintend the school 
and help keep it, as his wife does the 
primary department, in still increasing 
vigor for the generations yet to come. 
The new pastor, Rev. E. F. Robb, fresh 
from Auburn Theological Seminary, is # 
thorough worker, and finds this admira- 
bly organized school in one of the most 
tasteful rural chapels and churches of 
the land, an inspiriting auxiliary ready 
prepared to his hand. 

Of forty descendants of the venerable 
deceased pupil, all have been trained in 
the Sabbath-school, two are clergymen, 
several have been or are superintendents, 
more are teachers. And thus the octo- 
genarian pupil graduating to a higher 
school, even a heavenly, leaves an ever- 
increasing line of children to keep the 
vacated ranks more than good in the 
earthly school. Of such it is written: 
“They shall bring forth fruit in old age.” 


t 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE BROOKLYN SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
ANNUAL PARADE. 


NCE a year all Brooklyn wakes up to 

the fact that it contains an army of 
50,000 children that controls and captures 
the city. Men of business stay away from 
their offices and stores, and mothers give 
the week to thoughts and plans to prepara- 
tion for “Saint Children’s Day,” :he great- 
est and brightest festival of the year. 

The secular papers speak of this May 
anniversary in such terms as the following : 
“ Unconditional Surrender of the City to the 
Anniversary Army.” “ Fifty thousand Little 
Darlings in Line of March.” “ A Host, with 
Peace on its Banners; Innocence in its Ranks.” 
“ Good will at its Head, and all the Graces 
in its Train.” “Loveand Poetry in Motion.’’ 
“Music in the Air and Beauty on the Streets.” 
It is a well-known fact that Brooklyn beats 
the world in Sunday-school parades ! 

This is the forty-sixth anniversary of 
Brooklyn Sunday-schools. Every year of 
these forty-six these Sunday-school anni- 
versaries have grown with Brooklyn’s growth 
and strengthened with Brooklyn’s strength. 
In 1831 there were 15,000 people in Brook- 
lyn and 1700 of them were Sunday-school 
children. A single barge held them. It 
was towed down to Fort Hamilton, and the 
girls and boys, now the grandmothers and 
grandfathers of 1875, had a gala time. 500,- 
000 people are in Brooklyn to-day, and over 
50,000 descendants of the 1700 children of 
1831 marched in line yesterday. Along the 
lines yesterday marched as teachers and 
officers the men who were little boys in 
1831. Wm. M. Pierson, John R. Morris, 
Wm. Butler, Edward A. Lambert, A. B. 
Capwell, A. B. Bayliss, Cyrus P. Smith, and 
hundreds of other sterling Brooklynites be- 
came Sunday-school boys again, “just for 
to-day.” What strides, material and reli- 
gious, Brooklyn has taken in their time! 
Above the City Hall was a wilderness. 
There was not a church in an area which 
now holds three hundred churches. A roll 
of worthies has gone. A roll of worthies 
has come. Cox, Mcllvaine, Spencer, John- 
son, Heenan, Bangs, Cone, men of power 
then, have shaken hands since with “the 
powers of the world to come.” Bethune, 
Storrs, Beecher, Van Dyke, Budington, 
Cuyler, Duryea, Gallaher, Pentecost, Tal- 
mage, Seaver, Scudder, Lowery, Hyatt 
Smith, Schenck, Fulton, Haines and Jef- 
fery, naming them in their order of time 
have come, and of them “some are fallen 
asleep, but the greater part remain unto this 
present.” Their Sunday-schools, the better 
part of their congregations, “the nurseries 
of their churches,” contain the best hopes of 
Brooklyn to-day. The day appointed was 


‘* A Perfect Day’’ 
for a children’s parade. The rain of the 





previous twenty-four hours had cleaned the 
streets; the bright sun of the morning had 
dried them and a brisk breeze cooled the 
air. The city was divided into nine divi- 
sions, averaging about 5500 in each, com- 
manded by eight marshals, twenty-one as- 
sistant marshals, ten marshals’ special aids, 
fifty-one marshals’ aids. The exercises in 
the thirty-one churches were conducted by 
thirty-one directors of exercises. One hun- 
dred and eleven Sunday-schools were dis- 
tributed in these thirty-one churches ac- 
cording to the programme, (although one 
hundred and forty-three schools seem to be 
enrolled). The character of the exercises in 
the churches can be judged from the follow- 
ing list of speakers who addressed them : 
General Clinton B. Fisk, (the founder of 
“ Fisk University,”) Ralph Wells, Geo. W. 
Bungay, Matthew Hale Smith, Rev. C. W. 
Horner, Rev. Geo. A. Peltz, Rev. Dr. Reuben 
Jefferey, Rev. Dr. Edward Eggleston, Frank 
Beard, (the artist apostle of the blackboard) 
Rev. A. D. Vail, Wm. J. Sherwin, Rev. Dr. 
J. T. Duryea, Andrew A. Smith, Rev. Dr. 
Henry Martyn Scudder, and Rev. W. A. 
McKinley, with many others. 

I send you an outline of Frank Beard’s 
blackboard sermon delivered before “ Tomp- 
kins Avenue Division,” in the Tompkins 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

A Good Pattern. 

In everything we do, we need a good pat- 
tern to follow. If a lady makes a dress for 
her little girl, or a suit of clothes for her 
little boy, she must have a good pattern to 
guide her. Ifa mechanic builds a house he 
needs a pattern or model to follow. In any 
important work we have to do, we need a 
good pattern to guide us. Mr. Beard here 
illustrated from the blackboard, by drawing 
the seed in the ground, sending up a shoot 
which grows crooked, at first, until you 
drive down a straight stick by the side of 
it, and train the shoot to the stick for some 
time, until it gets sufficient strength and 
firmness to stand alone; it then has gained 
the habit of growing straight, and shoots up 
into a tall, straight and beautiful tree. 

The Man and the Robber, 

He next illustrated the story of the man 
and the robber, by drawing on the board a 
large, crooked, old oak tree, and two men 
standing near looking at thetree. One with 
hands bound (the robber) talking with the 
other man, who asked him what made the 
oak tree so crooked. He unloosed the 
hands of the robber that he might go and 
try to straighten the tree. He tried with 
all his might, but could not; it was too large 
and old. The man said to the robber, this 
tree ought to have been trained when it was 
young, and then it might have been made 
straight. The robber said, so ought I to 
have been trained when I wss young by m 
father. The man asked him who was his 
father. The robber said: “You are my 
father.” 

The Two Paths. 


The next illustration drawn on the board 
was the two paths: “Obedience” and “ Dis- 
obedience,” over each path the word was 
written. The two paths starting from the 
same point. “Obedience” goes steadily 
upward, widening as it till finally it 
ends in “God” and “Glory,” these words 
words being written at the upper end o! the 
path. “ Disobedience” goes steadily down- 
ward, widening as it goes, till finally it ends 
in “Death” and “Destruction.” These 
paths diverge rapidly as they progress, and 
the distance between them is strikingly 
shown by drawing a straight line from one 
to the other. Mr. Beard drew this line 
about midway in these paths, and in a 
striking manner showed how difficult it was 
for a man to turn from the path of “ Disobe- 
dience” to “Obedience,” so great is the 
distance between them. 

Eli and Samuel, 


The next illustration was chosen from 
the history of Eli and Samuel. Samuel was 
a good boy from his youth ; was given to 
the Lord by his mother from his birth ; 
was trained up in the temple of the Lord, 
and obeyed the voice of the Lord when it 
called him at the age of twelve years. 
Here Mr. Beard drew on the blackboard the 
picture of a beautiful "boy at the age of 
twelve years, to the great delight and ad- 
miration of the audience, enforcing the il- 
lustration by asking the children which 
path Samuel followed; “Obedience” or 
“ Disobedience?” (The prompt answer 
showed the power of the teacher.) 

The Head of a Pig. 

The next illustration was the figure of a 
boy, drawn rapidly, commencing at the feet 
until the head was reached, when suddenly, 
by a few strokes of the chalk, the head of a 
pig was inserted on the shoulders of the boy, 
to the great surprise and amusement of the 
audience. What kind of a boy was this? 
The answer was evident. The selfish, lazy 
boy—a most apt and telling illustration, 
never to be forgotten by all who saw it. 
What kind of boys were the two sons of 
Eli? Selfish, self-willed, bad boys. What 





terrible trouble did they bring on their 
father and on the nation? They caused the 
death of their father and the death of thirty 
thousand of their countrymen in battle, 
where they were defeated and carried into 
captivity. 

The Good Girl. 

The last illustration was the picture of « 
beautiful little girl, rapidly sketched on the 
board, as an example of the innocence and 
loveliness of childhood at the age of eight 
or ten years. This picture was left on the 
blackboard as a type of the attractions and 
joy of this anniversary day. 

Mr. Beard’s blackboard sermons are grow- 
ing very popular among ua, because they 
combine all the attractions of the highest 
art with the power of a heart inspired by 
the love of gospel truth. C. H. 





WE recommend to those who have had 
their faith at all shaken by the bold 
utterances of materialistic philosophers 
to read James Martineau’s little book on 
the “ Relations of Science to Religion.” 
The book is small in size, but it isa 
whole encyclopedia in strength. It could 
hardly have been a braver and a truer 
defence of Spirit against the encroach- 
ments of Matter. The time has come 
when even the humblest workers feel the 
power of the vast researches and dis- 
coveries among the facts of nature, and 
the laws of those facts. These new ad- 
justments of science have of course af- 
fected theology and had an influence upon 
the religious theories of Christendom. 
Geology alone caused many to stumble ; 
but champions arose who were capable 
of repeliing every assault on our vital 
positions. It was so also with astronomy, 
but the contest ended in harmony. It 
will be all right again when the smoke 
clears away. But meanwhile the weak 
need strengthening and the timid en- 
couragement. This little book, coming 
from a man who has been dreaded rather 
than loved by the Christian family, is all 
the more welcome. It reminds us of 
Agassiz, who from being of questionable 
soundness was at last recognized as a 
champion of orthodoxy. 





THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE 
LESSON. 


BY B. F. JACOBS, 





{An address by B. F. Jacobs, of Chicago, before 
the late Baltimore Convention following imme- 
diately upon the Report of the International 
Lesson Committee, and Dr. John Hall’s « h 


thereupon. Reported for The Sunday-School Times. } 





HERE are one or two things in refer- 

ence to this question that I am very 
thoroughly persuaded ought to secure 
your earnest sympathy, attention and 
co-operation. Our brethren called atten- 
tion to the International aspect of this 
work, to this lesson system as binding 
together the English speaking people. 
Is it not rather a gathering together in 
one of the people of God who were 
scattered abroad? Dr. Vincent, with 
characteristic modesty, declined to pre- 
sent to your view these papers that lay 
on the table and to which I desire to call 
your attention. I doit more cheerfully 
after he has declined, because they are 
the reprint first in Italian, and next in 
Chinese, of the Question Book of the 
Methodist denomination in the United 
States. And the children in that 
mighty empire are having their attention 
called through its instrumentality to the 
Word of God. It is not a little thing 
that first in English and then in the 
native languages we have the litho- 
graphed lesson papers reprinted in India. 
I was very much gratified to get a re- 
quest from India that our magazines, 
too, should be sent to missionaries there, 
that they might followin the footsteps of 
their American brethren in this Bible 
study. But I am sure that those who de- 
light in object teaching will be still 
more gratified when I show them this 
reprint of a Berean Leaf Cluster in Chi- 
nese. (Showing a large sheet of paper 
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containing Chinese characters.) I should 
judge that this was a quarterly. I am not 
familiar with the Chinese language, and 
so will not attempt to read this lesson at 
this late hour of the evening. (Laughter.) 

You have heard the brethren who have 
spoken before you this afternoon men- 
tion the advantages derived from the 
Teachers’ Meetings throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. It 
seems to me that there is nothing we 
have ever done to compare in importance 
with this toward solving the great pro- 
blem of teachers’ meetings. The one 
which our brother conducts in Boston, and 
which I had the pleasure of attending, 
has been repeated on a still larger scale 
in New York, in Buffalo, in Cleveland 
and Chicago, where from eight to twelve 
hundred Sunday-school teachers gather 
every Saturday afternoon—and have for 
five years—to study the Uniform Lesson. 
And as in Boston so also there, we have 
brethren that come forty miles, and on a 
return train go out in the evening, for the 
privilege of attending that meeting; 
while our Saturday evening papers re- 
port the gist of that meeting, giving the 
comments made upon it. I know of 
nothing that has so helped our teach- 
ers. They thus have put before them, at 
such a comparatively light expense, so 
many and such valuable helps in their 
work, It is almost incredible that for 
five cents a digest of the libraries of the 
world can be given to the teachers of the 
land, costing for the five-Sunday months 
but a cent a week a piece; and that the 
scholars of our schools are furnished 
with their lesson papers for a quarter of 
a cent apiece! But Dr. Hall has said 
sufficient in regard to their helpfulness 
to pastors. Let me speak of the great 
benefit received by the parents in those 
Home Reading Lessons, which are a part 
of the plan of this work. The value and 
power cannot be overestimated of these 
successive lessons, day after day, at the 
family worship. We have heard in this 
city, since the hour that this Convention 
gathered, or within a few hours preced- 
ing, that the parents were in danger of 
committing to the hands of the teacher 
the instruction of their children. But 
in this very system, as a part of it, the 
parents have the lesson as well as the 
teachers and the children, which they 
ought to follow in family worship. 

In many schools and classes some indi- 
vidual teachers have not as yet fallen in 
with the plan. I meta young man of 
this class and spoke to him about it. He 
said, “I dare say it is very nice, but my 
Bible-class of young ladies and gentle- 
men prefer to follow their own selection.” 
“ Very well,” answered I, “that is a pri- 
vilege guaranteed to you by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. (Laughter.) 
But it seems to me that at this hour you 
can’t afford to make a mistake like that. 
The Bible-class teacher to-day would 
hardly assume himself to be more com- 
petent to select lessons for his class than 
all those who have studied and talked 
and prayed upon this subject, and must 
consider that he has been specially en- 
dued with power from on high to feel 
.” (Laughter and applause.) 

We need also to grow in this work, 
Where one magazine and newspaper now 
publishes the lesson, doubtless there will 
be scores, You say the number is alto- 
gether too many now. Dear friends, there 
is another chapter to this, The country 
editors of our land, without exception al- 
most, would be willing to print these 
lessons if they were furnished to them, 
I believe that every newspaper in Amer- 
ica would be willing to publish the notes 
if they-were furnished to them, Those 
that we have tried, in the West, 
have done it, and it would be an 
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easy thing for many of you to press upon 
eyery one of your teachers the advan- 
tages and the help to be derived from the 
work of those who have written upon 
these lessons—unless you are quite pre- 
pared to write the notes for yourselves. 

Another thought. In the future of this 
work it can hardly be possible that 
greater difficulties will spring up than 
have already been met and overcome. 
The God who has carried us through 
these will surely carry us over the rest. 
God himself has charge of the matter, 
and we owe it to no set of men that this 
result has been achieved. It has been 
all of the Lord, and it has been all for 
him. It has bound us together as nothing 
else has ever bound us together because it 
was God’s own appointed way—the Word 
of God itself. And I think as we pass in 
the beginning of July into the gospel of 
the Son of God; as we take up the Book 
of John, who was permitted to write 
under the direct influence of the 
Holy Spirit, and as with him we lay 
our head upon the breast of that dear 
Saviour and drink in more and more of his 
Spirit and his grace, we, too, shall be 
lifted, not only out of our difficulties, 
but from the fear of those that can 
by any possibility come upon us in the 
future, and we shall be brought nearer 
to him and nearer to each other in this 
blessed work. We are not to forget that 
his grace will sustain us. We are not 
to forget that he himself provided the 
law by which we grow. 

Light is first. The apostle tells us in 
the fourteenth chapter of first Corinthians 
about five words spoken with the under- 
standing. I have been trying to find what 
these five words may have been. I 
think that I find one of them in the 18th 
chapter of St. Luke; where Jesus said 
to one who came to hear his words, 
“One thing thou lackest.” The first 
word is “Conversion.” God has brought 
this Bible at this hour to bear upon the 
heart and conscience of the world with 
the one great thought that man must be 
born again. We have heard so much 
about the Prayer Gauge, and about the 
wonderful power that is arrayed against 
the truth. Has it ever occurred to you— 
I know that it has—that God acted very 
much like himself, and not at all as man 
acted, when he crossed the continent to 
a distant city and took up one neither 
learned nor skillful and carried him 
across the water in the face of these 
men, to do a work which has not 
been done since you and I were born, in 
bringing lost men to Jesus, by the pre- 
sentation of just that one mighty truth, 
that men must be born again? Jesus has 
owned his own Word and poured out his 
Spirit upon it, and it has been but a suc- 
ceeding wave coming upon this Inter- 
national series of lessons. He is .doing 
it to-night in Nashville. There the 
brethren are in the midst of a revival so 
great that our delegates from Tennessee 
cannot leave the mighty work even to 
come to this great gathering of God’s 
people. We must rest upon the Blood 
and go down to the foundation truth 
that man must be born again; and we 
are going into that 8d chapter of John 
in July, with more millions of prayers 
than ever went up from it before, at any 
one time upon the earth. 

The second word is, “One thing I 
know,” in the 9th chapter of John. 
What do you know? Do you know how 
to measure the stars? or what is in the 
ocean depths? What do you know? I 
know that: ‘‘ Whereas I was blind now I 
see.” Christian men and women, you and 
I must preach the gospel by witnessing 
toa crucified Saviour, It is our busi- 


ness to bear that one testimony into the 
teeth of this world, amid its snares 
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and its delusions; and God is en- 
dowing Sunday-school workers to do 
this thing. The time has passed when 
we may hope to preach the gospel to 
these millions if we are to wait for the 
graduates of our Theological Seminaries. 
I would not disparage learning. Nay, 
verily, give all of learning that is possi- 
ble. But the lights of science differ 
wonderfully sometimes from the light of 
God’s Word; and they burn dim in the 
dying chamber as flickering candles. 
We must have this Word of God or we 
are lost, and you and I must hold it up 
before men, if men are to be saved. 

The third word I also found in this 
gospel of Luke—at the close of the tenth 
chapter: “One thing is needful.” What 
is it? One thing lacking—Conversion ; 
one thing I know—Confession; one thing 
needful—Instruction. God’s children 
must be taught. Oh, how He is develop- 
ing that in these days—through these 
men and women teachers, preachers of 
the Word! One of the most learned 
men of America, and most eloquent 
teachers we have, a President of one of 
our proudest institutions, confessed 
the other day publicly, as he sat under 
the exposition of one of the lessons we 
were going over—‘ I always thought that 
there was something in the Book of Ruth, 
but who ever dreamed that there was a// 
that init?” Instruction! God is pour- 
ing it out on us as never before. Does 
God want ignorant teachers of his Word? 
No! The Normal-class work that we 
have heard they are doing so grandly in 
New Jersey we must have done all over! 
What they have done and are doing in 
Dr. Vincent’s home must be done all 
through the land. 

Life first. We must have life—then 
growth. I called my gardener the other 
day and said to him, “Now look here! 
You are going to trim my rose bushes and 
I am going to watch you! [I was afraid 
of you last year, you remember,” And he 
drew out a great murderous pair of shears 
that made me shudder, “ Now look out! 
that isa fine Paris rose! don’t flourish 
that weapon so carelessly—and he clipped, 
clipped, until I had to stop him! There! 
you’ve spoiled my rose!” “ Well, what do 
you want? Are you trying to see how 
much rose-wood you can grow?” “No! 
No!” “Well, what do you want?” “Flow- 
ers! I want flowers! I want them for 
my children who go to their homes 
darkened and sad from sickness and afilic- 
tion”—and the speaker told an affecting 
story of a little fellow who begged a 
rose which his superintendent found the 
next day or two lying on the pallid 
corpse of his mother, the only anoint- 
ing he could give for her burial— 
“J want flowers! flowers!” and clip! 
clip! went the cold, sharp steel through 
the bush, with the even colder and more 
cruelly cutting words of the gardener— 
“If you want flowers I believe I will ent 
closer and closer still!’ Ah, I learned 
then what the 15th of John means—he 
says there positive fruit, comparative 
more fruit, superlative most fruit—the, 
thirty, sixty, and a hundred fold, And 
so we learn the lesson that God wants us 
to grow—into his likeness not only, but 
into fitness for the work to which he has 
called us. 

I will only name the other words. In 
the 27th Psalm, fourth verse we read, 
“One thing have I desired of the Lord” 
—communion, First life, then confession, 
then instruction, then communion. There 
is no other source of strength. “ Without 
me, ye can do nothing.” We must have 
Him, or go without all, Having him, we 
can afford to be satisfied. ‘“ Be content 
with such things as ye have.” Why? 
“ For I will never leave thee nor forsake 





thee.” Isn’t that all we need ? 


And last, in Philippians 3: 13, “ One 
thing Ido.” Work, Service. Remem- 
ber, /ife first, then work; confession 


next, then work; instruction, then 
work ; communion, then work. If you 
and. I have these things our work 


will be of some account ; we shall go on 
day by day, week by week, year by year 
in this service so blessed, until we shall 
reap the reward He has promised to 
give us, 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AS A 
SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS. 





BY MRS, AMELIA E, BARR, 


SSrYHE teachers of every Sunday- 
school,” says an eminent English 
Review, ‘“‘ may be described as a volun- 
tary corporation framing its own laws, 
and self-regulated in its proceedings.” 
That is, they have acknowledged ofiices 
and stated methods of doing business, 
which, though not arbitrary, have an al- 
most universal obedience, through a com- 
mon conviction of their appropriateness. 
A Sunday-School Teachers’ Meeting 
may seem a very unimportant affair to 
the political economist; but they would 
think differently if they considered of 
whom it consists, and what are its definite 
objects. Is there any legislative body in 
the world that would make such an im- 
posing appearance as all the Sunday- 
school teachers of the United States 
gathered together in one immense build- 
ing? Nay! no building could contain 
them but one from the hand of the Mas- 
ter Architect—some vast plain, with the 
mountains in the background and the 
sky for a dome. 

Weshould think very little indeed of the 
statesman who could rate such a body as 
in any sense an unimportant one. Even 
in a political view as mere educators and 
moral agents, the country could ill afford 
to lose them. How many children be- 
tween the years of seven and fourteen 
owe all the religious and mental training 
they ever receive to this vast organiza- 
tion of voluntary teachers! And there is 
one evidence of the deep and great work 
they are doing, which though seldom 
spoken of, is to my mind a very wonder- 
ful thing. I mean that touching confi- 
dence with which parents of all condi- 
tions surrender their little ones to the 
Sunday-school. 

They may have prejudices about secu- 
lar teachers, doubts and dislikes as to 
secular methods, but they have unlimited 
trust in the Sunday-school. Whether 
social economists notice this fact, or not, 
it is oneof the most extraordinary moral 
bonds existing in the whole world. And 
where there is so much bigotry and jeal- 
ousy about creeds, and churches, how re- 
freshing is this truce of God, this blessed 
neutral ground of the Sunday-school. 


Blessed and refreshing every way, not 
only to those who come to be taught, but 
equally to those who come to teach. 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive” even in spiritual matters, and the 
heart of the teacher tells him this, in 
sweet reiteration, as Sabbath day follows 
Sabbath day. But apart from spiritual 
comfort and growth, the Sunday-school 
teacher derives other advantages which 
in the formation of character can hardly 
be overestimated in importance. 

We have spoken already of certain 
regulations and methods,—from a sense 
of their fitness and excellence—having 
obtained the authority of laws in Sun- 
day-school work. Now much of the wis- 
dom of life consists in learning to submit 
our individual will to wise and accepted 
rules, especially where this obedience is 
associated with a large amount of self- 
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reliance as to the methods of administer- 
ing such rules. 

From the control of home and college, 
thousands of young men and women, who 
have rendered obedience without asking 
for reasons for obedience, pass into the 
Sunday-school as teachers. Here they 
find that with obedience to laws they are 
also expected to unite individual thought 
and judgment. Conjointly with an effort 
to do good they assume the feeling of a 
deep responsibility, and this very feeling 
teaches them to defer to minds more ex- 
perienced than their own. Thus they go 
to school themselves again in a higher 
department than any secular college can 
afford them. Conscientiousness, subor- 
dination to superiority, love of order and 
method as essential to effectiveness, these 
and many more virtues are cultivated in 
the little republic of the Sunday-school, 
admirably preparing the teacher to be a 
member of the great republic of the 
world. 

Again, in constant contact with chil- 
dren, the Sunday-school teacher requires 
a keen and profound knowledge of char- 
acter. Those who imagine children con- 
tain no material for such an education 
are very wide of the mark. And those 
who think lightly of managing children, 
of winning the stubborn, interesting the 
stupid, controlling the vicious, those who 
do not accept such an office with fear 
and prayer, only proclaim that they have 
more presumption than piety. Every 
child scanning such a teacher discovers 
his weak points, whether he sees theirs 
or not, and if they mentally convict him 
of insincerity or inefficiency, his position 
will be both difficult and disagreeable. 
These “little ones” are great diviners of 
character. Many of them know intui- 
tively what the teacher can only attain 
by patient observation and experiment. 

Children are born democrats, too. Any 
courting or concessions will have to come 
from the teacher, and for learning how 
to win souls the Sunday-school is the 
grandest of all theological seminaries. 
But when the children are won, who has 
such loyal subjects, such fervent parti- 
sans as the Sunday-school teachers? As 
a mere mental effort, it is a great thing 
to have fathomed the hearts of half a 
score of subtle-sensed hoys and girls, and 
subdued by patient tact and love their 
will to his own. 

Not least among the advantages of 
Sunday-school teaching, to the teacher, 
is the large amount of self-cultivation he 
requires. To not a few minds to begin 
to teach, is to begin to learn. They never 
really understand a subject till they have 
explained it in their own words to others ; 
and this simplification of knowledge is 
one of the last and best attainments of 
wisdom. Then they are mentally quick- 
ened, too, by the friction of minds in the 
teachers’ meetings. The exchange of 
views, the attrition of opinions, is an 
intellectual exercise of the very highest 
order; because, here again comes in the 
immense educational power of self-reli- 
ance controlled by Christian deference 
and obedience. 

Nor must we forget the relative and 
reflective good each derives from the com- 
panionship of a number of really pious 
people of both sexes. They form a kind 
of moral guard over each other’s conduct ; 
they are in a measure surety for each 
other’s steadfastness in every work of good 
report. The very fact that all Sunday- 
school teachers are believed to be of sin- 
cere piety and pure morals, is in itself a 
valuable endorsement of good character ; 
for if you give a person a good name it 
will, as a general rule, stimulate them 
to deserve it. 

Truly this Sunday-school is a mighty 
school, not only for its scholars, but its 





teachers; for the advantages pointed out 
here to the latter are only the obvious 
and general ones; they cannot possibly 
include those private and individual com- 
forts confined to the solitary and solac- 
ing experience of every teacher. 





THE CHURCH AND THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 





EAR Times:—I have just been reading 
an article under this heading in’ the 
Sunday-School World for December, from the 
pen of that well-known friend of Sunday- 
schools, Dr. Deems. With most of the sug- 
gestions of the writer, doubtless every one 
who has had any experience in the work 
will most heartily agree—as, for instance, 
that no Sunday-school can release parent or 
pastor from their several responsibilities— 
that the parent, especially, is bound to con- 
sider the school as merely an auxiliary, and, 
as such, to familiarize himself with all its 
modes and processes; that it is the pastor’s 
duty to make the Church attractive to the 
children, and that among the children is the 
largest field for ministerial exertion, and, 
perhaps most timely suggestion of all, that 
the officers of the school might very appro- 
priately be inducted into office by some 
solemn, public service. 
From the ideas advanced in the following 
brief sentences, however, I wish respectfully 
to dissent, although aware that in so doing I 


am taking that side of the question which 
has been hitherto almost entirely disre- 
garded. Speaking of the duty of the parent 
to see that his child is regular in its atten- 
dance upon the church services, the writer 
says: “Ifthe child has not the physical en- 
durance to attend both, he must quit the 
school for the church, and not the church 
for the school; the school can never take 


“the place of the church. Preaching is the 


divinely ordained instrumentality for the 
conversion of the World.” 

Now, this is an important question, 
and before venturing any farther, I deem 
it just to premise that I am no “ outside bar- 
barian,” but the superintendent of one of 
the oldest Old School Presbyterian churches 
in the country, and a firmer: believer in both 
pastoral and sessional control of the school 
than—well, at least, than my own pastor and 
session; for, alas! they don’t supervise my 
school any at all, to speak of, except 
that several of the session are teachers. 
Nay, more. I think that, as a general rule, 
the superintendent ought to be a member of 
the session, so that he can keep the condi- 
tion and needs of the school constantly be- 
fore that body. But I can’t quite agree with 
the good Doctor’s idea of the relative impor- 
tance of school and church work. You will 
observe that he leaves out of the question 
the element of worship and [shall therefore 
do the same. The point of his statement 
being that the ultimate objects proposed, 
can beyond all question be better reached 
from the pulpit than through the school, or, 
to use his far more forcible, and, if correct, 
unanswerable expression, “ Preaching is the 
divinely ordained means for the conversion 
of the world.” 

Is itso? I know of no scriptural warrant 
for the statement; at least in the sense in 
which it is here used; that is to say, the 
preaching, proclaiming of God’s Word from 
the pulpit to a large miscellaneous audience, 
as distinguished from the direct, personal in- 
struction in and application of the same truth 
which a teacher gives to the few who gather 
around him every Sabbath, who feel the 
touch of his hand and know that they are 
borne on his heart in daily special prayer. 

I find in the Bible many commands fo 
preach, and many blessings promised to fol- 
low faithful proclamation of the Word, and 
it is no doubt true, that in a certain sense it 


is the divinely ordained means for the con- | 


version of the world at large; but is this 
because preaching is in itself better, that is, 
more eflective, as to any individual than the 
more personal form of teaching; or is it 
because a larger number can be reached by 
the former than by the latter ? 

Then again, are we not after all compelled 
to meet the actual circumstances of life; 
and however much it may be insisted that 
it is the duty of every pastor to make the 
church service attractive to children, and to 
preach so that the least child can understand, 
yet the fact is, and in all human probability 
will continue to be, that there are theugands 
of most excellent and useful Christian pas- 
tors and preachers who are utterly unable to 
bring themselves, in the pulpit, within the 
comprehension of the younger portion of 
their flock. Yet in the school these same 
little ones find warm-hearted, earnest, loving 
teachers who devote their best energies to 








the very purpose of presenting the blessed 
word to them, and to them alone, in thoughts 
and words, and with illustrations which in- 
terest them and which draw out and develo 
their young souls, thus fitting them, by wa 
by, to receive and profit by the higher min- 
istrations of the pulpit. Now shall these 
little ones who can’t attend both, be taken 
from the warm, bright fireside of the school 
and be compelled to sit angi freeze in the 
cheerless air of the church, just because it 
is church, and because a man stands up there 
in the pulpit and preaches what they are told 
is God’s Word, but which isn’t God’s Word 
to them at all, but a monotonous noise that 
falls heavily on the quick ear and causes the 
weary eyelids to droop, and the young head 
to sink upon mamma’s shoulder, until the 
announcement of the last hymn causes 
mamma to rouse the little sleeper and 
smooth out the tossed ringlets again. All 
of which means, as it seems to me, just this: 
No strict, general dictum can be given ap- 
plicable to all cases alike. The ultimate 
objects to be reached are conversion and in- 
struction. While the child is too young and 
feeble to attend both church and school, and 
his teachers are competent and faithful, I 
would say, let him attend the school when 
he reaches the age when he can comprehend 
the element of worship to any extent, and 
can derive personal benefit from the minis- 
trations of the sanctuary (and this will de- 
pend very largely upon the qualities of his 
pastor), let him by all means attend church 
regularly. But when the alternative comes 
up between an attendance at a school where 
he is every week making visible progress 
towards or in the divine life, and an attend- 
ance at church for which this must be sacri- 
ticed, it would be only when I was convinced 
that he would make greater progress there 
that I would corsent, for my child, to the 
sacrifice—more especially when it is con- 
sidered that in every well-regulated church 
school the pastor’s face and voice are con- 
stant controlling elements. 

It is a great truth, albeit as yet far too 
little understood, that though the children 
may not be able physically, intellectually or 
spiritually to go with the preacher, the pas- 
tor may come to them, and if they be too 
young to lead, may carry them in his arms. 





HOW SHALL WE SECURE PUPILS 
FROM THE UNEVANGELIZED 
MASSES? 


BY THE REV. W. T. WYLIE. 





{An address by the Rev. W. T. Wylie, as deliv- 
ered at Ly ~~: apna eee tmp ery ~~ 
vention in Baltimore—specially reporte r 
Sunday-School Times. | 





T seems to me that the services and the 
burden of our prayers this morning gave 
direction to the subject upon which we enter 
just now. The direction of our Saviour to 
the disciples was, that they were to tarry at 
Jerusalem until they were endued with 
power from on high. Until we are thus 
prepared for the work outside by waiting 
upon the heart within, it is in vain for us to 
talk of work. What we want our churches 
to feel, our schools to feel, our families to 
feel and our closets is the preparation which 
comes from the heart; the preparation of 
the heart that will make ready the answer 
of the tongue. 

This subject is certainly one of the most 
important that can possibly be considered 
here, but one can consider it elsewhere when 
we go to our homes, and return and take 
up the Sunday-school roll, I look over 
upon these shields of the various States 
before me and ask what is the proportion 
that is left without to those within the in- 
fluence of the Church? I call that roll! 
How is it in Alabama? Twelve persons 
outside of gospel influence to every one that 
is in. In California, thirteeg persons out- 
side to one within. Go into the State of 
Illinois, five outside to one in; Kentucky, 
six outside to one in; Maryland, four out- 
side; Minnesota, nine outside ; South Caro- 
lina, seven outside to one within. We want 
to know the work that is to be done in order 
that we may prepare ourselves for it. One 
great reason why the Church to-day is not 
doing the work she might do is because she 
does not realize the work and her powers. 
There is our field right in the sight of every 
man. What is the command given to every 
Christian? Why it is the command of our 
Saviour to the disciples and the Churches, 
“As the Father hath sent me so 1 send 
you.” Every Christian is a commissioned 





man to do the work of Jesus Christ in his 
place. 


How shall we reach the unevangelized 
masses? Bring them into the schools, Now 
if we, as individuals, recognize the place and 
the privilege that belongs to us, then we will 
look out and see the field white for the har- 
vest. I was talking with some brethren in 
St. Louis; one of them told me we have 
160,000 young le of suitable to 
attend § bbath-echools, and out of that 
number 20,000 only in the Sabbath-schools. 
Individual work must bring in the unevange- 
lized masses. The Church must go down to 
bring in these untrained persons and put 
them under the influence of the gospel. 
There are certain difficulties that lie at the 
outside. We have the always natural 
enmity of the human heart to holiness. We 
must remember, too, as to the outside, that 
there is a prejudice on the part of a great 
number of persons against Christian. men 
and women and Christian agencies, and we 
must prepare ourselves to meet that. We 
must remember that we must encounter the 
old habits and associations which are to be 
broken up. But I tell you, my brethren, 
the difficulties without are not to be com- 

ared with the difficulties within the Church 
itself. Why is it that the Church is not 
waking up to this work? Few people are 
attracted to the Church, and those that are 
and have the spirit of faith and are ready 
to go to work, are without backing by those 
unwilling to work, or to let others work. 
Here is a church with its services, and the 
Sabbath-school as a part of the church, is a 
church that is at work in teaching and 
training her membership; such a church 
a great number of persons will seek for 
themselves and will bring others into it. The 


-unevangelized masses are not all outside of 


the Church. The heathen are in the Fifth 
Avenue as well as in the Five Points, as 
Dr. Hall once said. 

Another thing in the way of bringing in 
pupils from the unevangelized masses is the 
following of “respectability” in the churches. 
A gentleman wrote to me many years ago 
from Philadelphia and described his church 
there. Hesaid: “In our church we are 
dying of intense respectability ;” and so it is 
all over the land. Churches full of finely- 
dressed people in their cushioned pews, 
with their paid artistic music, say “if the 
poor don’t come, it don’t matter to us.” I 
went to a man once and said to him, “ What 
do you think of that young man living with 
you? I think he is deeply concerned.” He 
was a member of the church, and his 
answer to me was: “I always attend to my 
business and I expect other people to attend 
to theirs. I think that man had better at- 
tend to his own soul. I will attend to mine.” 
Think of such an answer from a man bear- 
ing the Christian name! This satisfaction 
and respectability hinders those who are 
outside from coming in, or from bringing in 
pupils from the masses to instruct them. 

There is another thing, and earnest work- 
ers feel it. It is the difficulty that lies in 
the way of those who want to work and 
don’t know how to get at it, and don’t under- 
stand the best method in which to do the 
work. We want those methods to get the 
benefit of the light, so that you may work 
intelligently and effectively. What is the 
duty of the Church—I am speaking of 
the Church and the Sunday-school as 
one—with reference to those who are 
out of the reach of her message? Is it 
merely to build places of worship? Then 
open the doors so that the seats are free to 
all who come. If the Lord Jesus Christ had 
left this world until the people would climb 
up to heaven by a ladder, how few would 
have gone up to bring Christ down. No, 
God so loved the world that he gave his only 
Son. So the Chureh must go out to these 
persons who are unevangelized. We say 
unevangelized masses. Let us coin a new 
word and call them ungospelized masses— 
unchristianized masses, 

The Church has two things to do. To 
seek for the conversion and Christian cul- 
ture of every human soul brought within its 
reach. How shall they hear unless some 
g to them? There is work for the minister, 
nut there is work for the member also. 
When men are brought to Christ they are 
to be instructeé in Christian life and trained 
in Christian work; and so we expect to 
bring the pupils in. What methods shall 
be adopted? Two. First, personal effort. 
It is not for a Christian man to give his 
money and his time on the Sabbath day. I 
believe that the Christian man should make 
it his business every day to reach personally 
some one not acquainted with Jesus Christ. 
Besides this personal effort,independent of the 
Church, there ought to be proper organized 
effort—a church home prepared for every 
one who lives within the reach of a Chris- 
tian community. And | think the time 
has passed away when Christian men will 
give millions of money for the accommoda- 
tion of the few, while multitudes are perish- 
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ing for the Bread of Life. An example is 
set to us in the City of Brooklyn, where at 
a cost of twenty dollars for an individual, 
accommodations are furnished for forty-six 
hundred people, gathered there to hear the 
gos el, instead of other churches, where 
three, four and five hundred dollars are 
spent in order to furnish seating room for 
one individual. What matter does it make 
what the building is so that we hear the 
story? In Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, we 
tried street-preaching. Some of my good, 
earnest men remonstrated, said that it was 
not becoming in me to go out on the street 
when there was plenty of room to be filled in 
the churches. Brother Burnell pressed the 
matter and we had street-service; had a 
very good congregation Saturday evening. 
Sabbath evening we gathered beyond the 
hundreds, and I saw a congregation there 
that would not come into the churches of 
the town. They staid there listening for an 
hour, while every one spoke to them of the 
things of the Kingdom, and if any one in 
that congregation goes down to perdition it 
will be by their own act. Now, if men will 
not come into the churches to hear the gos- 
pel, we will go out where they will come 
and I thank God that men are willing to 
listen to us in the street. 

We want to go out two and two to assist 
in organized effort. Christian workers are 
always stronger when they go in_ pairs. 
Christ did not send them out one by one. 
Five and five make ten, but five mult:plied 
by five, makes twenty-five, so that two per- 
sons going out represent these factors multi- 
plied, not merely added, carry out the gos- 
pel in these open-air meetings. Two or 
three Christian men and women can hold 
it, and carry the message thus into neigh- 
borhoods and into familes not connected 
with achurch or school. We will always 
bring back members of these families into 
the Church and the school. Break the 
path—people are shy—break it to the 
churches all over the land. What we want 
is a missionary spirit, The Church should 
plant itself; not in the way of mission 
churches, as these are often conducted; not 
in the way of mission Sabbath-schools, as 
conducted by our churches in this land, 
ashamed of their establishment ; not willing 
to have them come in ; very willing to have 
them stand down there, but not willing to 
have them come around them. “ The rich 
and the poor meet together and the Lord is 
the maker of them afl.” (Applause.) And 
until the spirit of the Church becomes the 
spirit of Christ, who was rich and became 
poor for our sakes, until they come down 
and say to them, where they are, We call 
you back to your Father’s house, come with 
us, until this is done and in this spirit it can 
be done, the unevangelized, the ungospelized 
masses cannot be brought in. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


(Specially reported for The Sunday-School Times. } 


OLLOWING upon the speech: of the 
Rev. W. T. Wylie, of; Pennsylvania, 
(an outline report of which immediately 
precedes this), the question opened by him 
was thrown upon the Convention for discus- 
sion, namely, 
‘¢ How Shall we Secure Pupils from 
the Unevangelized Masses?’’ 

The veteran Chidlaw, so long a mission- 
ary among the unevangelized in our frontier 
and sparsely settled districts, was the first 
to respond. The fact that the greatest moral 
and spiritual destitution existed, even in 
this afternoon of the nineteenth century was 
a painfully certain one. One-half of the 
youth of our country, to-day, are not religi- 
ously educated at all, or are very imperfectly 
instructed in the underlying principles 
of religious truth and duty. The fact that 
Christianity recognizes the spiritual need of 
our children, and brings a remedy and a 
supply for that need, gives us confidence in 
all our labors. And abundant experience 
teaches us that the Sabbath-school work is 
in harmony with the spirit and teachings of 
Christianity. This fact inspires us, again, 
with hope in our Sunday-school miasion 
labors. The cry of the millions of hunger- 
ing and thirsting children for the bread of 
life and the sincere milk of the Word can- 
not go unheeded, How shall we answer it? 
How shall we bring the Word to them? 
By the Church of Christ gathering them in 
and holding them until they are taught of 
the Lord and converted by the power of the 
gospel. (Applause.)—the Church, not only 
in its organized character in the denomina- 








tions, but the local church, and the indi- 
vidual member,—all engaged in  teach- 
ing the truths of salvation to the children in 
our Sabbath-schools. The speaker referred 
glowingly to the magnificent work of the 
American Sunday-School Union, “that glo- 
rious embodiment of our co-operative Chris- 
tianity,” that during its fifty years of service 
has established 60,000 Sunday-schools, and 
gathered into them over 400,000 teachers, 
and over two millions and a half of scholars ! 
(Applause.) . This agency is doing its share 
in securing the children from the masses. 
It is “ going for’ them, reaching out after 
them. The great Napoleon once said, “The 
army that remains in its entrenchments will 
be beaten.”” We do not mean to linger in 
the trenches. We want to go out into the 
open plains, and preach the gospel to every 
child in the sod houses of Nebraska, and in 
the shanties of our Western pineries and 
prairies. 
Know the Need. 

The Rev. E. 8S. Beard, of Connecticut, 
aon that some adequate sense of the tre- 
mendous needs of the case should first be 
had. A calm half hour of intelligent 
thought would be enough for most of us. 
Millions of the young growing up without 
the truth as it isin Jesus! How startling 
the thought! How great the work before 
us! We must reach these millions. They 
are ours. How shall we about it? 
Well, first we must approach the masses on 
their secular side. Many of them will turn 
away from your most finished speech, your 
most polished courtesy of manners. They 
are naked and hungry. Give them food 
and clothing. Carry to them the loaf of 
bread, and the bunch of flowers, and the 
evidence that you are a living, breathing 
Christian, a brother man, and they will be 
won to you first, and then to the gospel of 

race you have to carry to them. Be a 
iving embodiment of your religion in your 
Christlike approaches to men, and they will 
not be able to resist the power and the grace 
with which you would draw them heaven- 
ward. 
The One Man Power. 


Col. John W. Ray, of Indiana, recalled 
to mind that when the first convert was 
made to Christianity, his first work was to 
“find his own brother.” Individual effort, 
in the field right next to us, all around us, 
in our own homes, is the need of the hour. 
Why, if every one who is Christ’s should 
determine by his grace not to rest until he 
had brought at least one soul to him during 
this year of gPace, eighteen hundred and se- 
venty-five, in seven years America would be 
completely Christianized! Something had 
been said about the big churches and the 
high steeples and the soft cushioned pews. 
Bless your heart, these things don’t make a 
church, nor do they mar it! He could, 
thank God! worship in any church where 
his Saviour was worshiped in spirit and in 
truth. He had been in the rough log cabin 
meeting houee, and in the fine frescoed tem- 
ple. , And the power in either case lay not 
in the outward surroundings but in the 
manner of the men, in the kind of hearts 
that beat within. It’s the living temples, 
the men and women full of the Holy Ghost 
that constitute Christ’s true Church, that is 
and is to be the power to win men. Breth- 
ren, we want the consecrated souls. The 
unselfish, big-hearted men and women who 
are willing to do and to suffer, to impart 
their very souls unto others for the love of 
Jesus that burns within them. These are 
the Christians who are gving to bring the 
children to Christ and to conquer the 
world! A school was organized in Southern 
Indiana not long ago, and fifty children at- 
tended the very first Sunday. “The next 
week not a scholar came! hat could it 
mean? It was soon discovered. Were 
those boys and girls coming to a Sunday- 
school where the teachers wore shoes, and 
they had to go barefoot? Not they! The 
third Sunday found the teachers barefoot 
too! And they went unshod to that school 
all summer. Something of that spirit is 
what we want everywhere in our labors of 
love for dying souls. God give us more of 
it! (Amen!) 

** Work!’ 


Col. Thomas J. Evans, of Virginia, told 
the story of an old apple woman who used 
to sell her fruit in front of the North Caro- 
lina capitol building. It was when Gover- 
nor Vance wascandidating for the legislature. 
“Do you want to know how to be elected, 
Mr. Vance?” she said to him one day. 
“ Yes, auntie, I certainly do.” “I can tell 
you. I have sold apples and cakes here for 
nineteen years, and |’ve seen a great many 
of iv big men elected to the legislature, 
and I can tell you how to get elected, if you 
want to know.” “ Well, how, auntie?’ 
“ Why, work more and speak less !” (Laugh- 





ter and applause.) Now you can’t get money 
without work, you can’t get fame or position 
without work, you can’t get learning without 
work, you can’t get anything worth having 
without work, and you can’t get the “ pupils 
from the unevangelized masses” without 
work. Young men, qld men, go to work; 
that’s the way to do it! (Applause.) Per- 
sonal consecration and a circumspect walk 
were also urged as necessary to the indivi- 
dual worker who would win souls. 


Arouse the Church! 


The Rev. Alfred Andrews, of Canada, felt 
that the Church was languidly living in the 
midst of the masses, not awake to her duty 
and her amazing opportunities as she should 
be. Arouse the Church! Fill her, in all her 
membership, with a holy zeal. Let each 
one do his duty. If he cannot teach he may 
gather in. A humble woman, a household 
servant, in a certain town, was deeply im- 
pressed with the fact that had come to her 
ears that two-thirds of the children of the 
town were not in the Sabbath-schools. She 
could not teach. But she went from house 
house; her zeal aroused and kindled the 
whole neighborhood, until nearly all the 
little ones were brought in and instructed in 
the way of life. It is this magnetism of per- 
sonal zeal that is to draw hearts within our 
reach and to bring them under the shadow 
of the cross that we hold up before us in all 
our work. The speaker urged very appro- 
priately, and in a manner that was well re- 
ceived, the suggestion that lay workers for- 
get not to “honor their ministers” and sus- 
tain and suppvurt them in all Christian labors 
“esteeming them very highly in love for 
their work’s sake.” 

A Veteran. 


An impressive episode occurred at this 
point of the discussion. The venerable Su- 

rintendent, William Woodward, of St. 
Peter's Episcopal Sunday-school in Baltimore 
arose to speak, He has been for fifty-siz years 
a teacher and superintendent of that same 
school, (fifty of the fifty-six a superinten- 
dent) a fact seldom paralleled in Sunday- 
schoolannals. Mr. Woodward urged from his 
long experience the necessity of the most har- 
monious and active co-operation between su- 
perintendent and teachers. Too many leave 
to their leader the whole responsibility of 
the school, even to the making of it! They 
come expecting to have classes ready to 
their hand, and every difficulty and duty 
made easy and pleasant to its performance. 
No school can succeed where such an idea 
prevails. Each one must do his whole duty, 
was the word which deserves to be printed 
in golden letters and hung up in the Sab- 
bath-schools and churches of the land as the 
wisdom of one who has been +o long in the 
good service. After this brief word, and be- 
fore Mr. Woodward had taken his seat, the 
President approached him with extended 
hand and gave to him the united greetings 
of the delegates, who rising in the mean- 
while to their feet sang with great earnest- 
ness of feeling, “The morning light is 
breaking.” 

The Sunday-School the Best 
Mussionary. 

The Rev. W. P. Paxson, of Missouri, Super- 
intendent of the Southwestern Missionary 
Department of the American Sunday-School 
Union, followed. The ways that had for 
years been employed with success to bring 
the young under pel influences were 
a good indication of how it should be done 
to-day. The Sunday-school is the only 
agency, in many fields. And it is the pio- 
neer agency in most of the destitute sections 
of the land. The Churches, as denomina- 
tions, cannot do this pioneer work. In new 
settlements they are not separately strong 
enough, and it too often happens that har- 
mony is wanting, for the less religion people 
have the more they seem inclined to fight 
over it! A certain minister went into one of 
the towns on a new railroad, intending to 
hold preaching services and establish a Sun- 
day-school of his own denomination. He 
had hardly set foot in the place when he was 
told that he had better go home, that they 
were all Hard-shell Baptists in that region, 
and he could not get an audience. And so 
it proved. But the intended work was given 
into the speaker’s hands as a Sunday-school 
missionary. He hired a liquor saloon, 
talked to the parents about their children,— 
using a whisky barrel for his pulpit and a 
beer keg for his seat,—and established a 
Union Sunday-school there, which was 
greatly blessed, became a church of the de- 
nomination to which its patron belonged, 
and it is there doing its good work to-day. 
And these Sunday-schools are often the only 
means of grace for miles and miles in the 
new regions. They are at the very outpost. 
Dering the series of Sunday-school mass 
meetings, recently held in Texas by Mr. 
William Reynolds, of Illinois, and the 
speaker, one Texan came over a hundred 
miles, riding on horseback, to attend the 
nearest Convention, that he might learn how 
to conduct a Sunday-school that had been 
given into his charge. He had to camp out 





over night, and carried a revolver for defense 
against the Indians. Such is the spirit of 
earnestness exhibited by many in these new 
fields. The ignorance is great, the moral 
destitution fearful. The young people must 
be reached and taught about Jesus. Their 
hearts are susceptible. Stopping once in a 
strange log cabin, with a very incommuni- 
cative host, the speaker drew the little boy 
to him and told him the story of the Cross. 
He had heard of a Jesus, but never of that 
Jesus who loved the boys and girls. He 
was to him anew revelation. He could not 
hear enough about Him. This is our mission 
to the chiljren of the land, This is the way 
to reach and to win the pupils—tell them of 
“that Jesus” who died to save them. 


“YMCA.” 


Ricumonp, Va., May 27, 1875. 
bY gees TIMES: The cry of “On to 
Richmond” has brought to this city, set 
on “seven hills,” a grand army of over six 
hundred enlisted and thoroughly equipped 
soldiers of King Jesus. They are here to 
talk over spiritual battles fought and won, 
and to plan for new campaigns against our one 
common enemy. Their counsels are sweet 
and their courage strong, and they talk en- 
thusiastically of future victories to be won 
in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Twentieth International Convention 
was called to order May 26th, at 11.30 a.m., 
by the President, F. D. Taylor, of the Nine- 
teenth Convention. Owing to the non-arri- 
val of a large number of the delegates the 
permanent organization was postponed until 
4p.M., anda prayer and promise meeting 
was held, which was a season of great 
spiritual profit, and it was truly a matter of 
rejoicing that God had so ordered events as 
to bring about this preliminary meeting, in 
which Divine guidance in the organization 
and work of the Convention was implored. 

Permanent Organization. 

This was effected by the election, unani- 
mously, of the following named gentlemen 
as permanent officers : 


President: Joseph Hardie, of Selma, Ala- 
bama. 


Vice Presidents: R. K. Remington, Mas- 





‘sachusetts; M. K. Jessup, New York; J. 


B. Morrow, Nova Scotia; L. W. Munhall, 
Indiana; Geo. Hague, Ontario; M. S. 
Crosby, Michigan; D. C. English, New 
Jersey; J. B. O’Bryan, Tennessee; D. A. 
Waldron, Rhode Island; J. L. Wheat, 
Kansas; D. R. Noyes, Minnesota; W. P. 
Munford, Virginia. 

Secretaries: J. V. L. Graham, Maryland ; 
H. L. Porter, Massachusetts; F. L. Lock- 
hard, Georgia ;, J. W. Jones, Virginia. 

Upon the announcement of the name of 
Joseph Hardie, of Alabama, as President, 
the Convention burst forth in prolonged ap- 
plause, during which all rose and sung with 
a will “ Blest be the tie that binds.” Mr. 
Hardie made a feeling and appropriate ad- 
dress, earnestly appealing to the brethren 
to put self under their feet and lift on high 
the banner of Jesus. 

Dependence and Thanksgiving. 

The frequency of oral prayer in the 
midst of ail the exercises, is noticeable, 
President Hardie calling upon the delegates 
to implore Divine aid upon all who publicly 
participate, and to thank the Giver of all 
good for the grand results brought out in the 
various reports and addresses. God’s power 
and blessing rest upon the Convention in 
answer to these earnest petitions. The 
singing of the Convention is ably conducted 
by Professor Johnson, of your city. 


The Welcome Meeting. 


This will be remembered as one of the 
events of this Convention. The welcome 
was certainly a very warm one outside, and 
we believe also that there was an abundance 
of internal warmth. The large audience- 
room of the Second Baptist Church was 
densely packed long before thé hour of 
meeting. The sidewalks in the vicinity of 
the church were filled with interested listen- 
ers, while hundreds of disappointed ones 
returned to their homes unable to get within 
hearing distance of the church. 

The church was most exquisitely decorated 
with rare flowers, evergreens, and fit mottoes, 
but there was an entire absence (evidently 
studied) of anything in the least suggestive 
of our great and grand national emblem of 
unity and power, for there was not a star 
nor a stripe, nor any combination of the red, 
white and blue in all the tasteful decorations 
of its room. 

The music of the evening was of a supe- 
rior order, furnished by a choir of over 
eighty voices, supported by a full orchestra 
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and the finest organ in the city of Rich- 
mond, The 


Address of Welcome 


was given by Judge Robert Ould, whose 
name was prominent among the Confederate 
leaders of the late war. That part .of the 
address welcoming the delegates to the city, 
and to the hearts and homes of her hoepit- 
able people, was warm and earnest and elo- 
quently given, but we could not but wish 
that Richmond’s favorite orator had left out 
that part of his speech which so boldly de- 
clared his glory in the part he had taken in 
the great rebellion. It was certainly ill- 
timed and in very bad taste, and delegates, 
both from the North and South, so expressed 
themselves, but the sweet and me tam 
grace of God enabled all to prevail over al 
evil suggestions, and the utmost harmony 
reigned. The response by the President 
elect was most appropriate and elicited the 
warmest approval of all. It was in most 
excellent taste and well delivered. 

The Banquet 
which followed was served in the Associa- 
tion Hall and was another abundant proof 
that the traditional hospitality of the peo- 
ple of this Old Dominion State has never 
been exaggerated. As one evidence of this 
enbousded hospitality I will mention that 
over one hundred gallons of strawberries 
were left for the poor, after nearly one 
thousand delegates and invited guests had 
been fed. And what shall I say of the pine- 
apples, bananas, oranges, dates, apples, and 
all the luxuries and delicacies with which 
this sunny South abounds! 

It is impossible to give a full description 
of this grand reception. The Richmond 
Philharmonics rendered some of their choi- 
cest pieces. Good fellowship reigned su- 
preme. The guests and their entertainers 
mingled freely together, and all voted 
“ Richmond’s welcome” a grand successful 
success. - 

The Second Day. 


The Convention has settled down to hard 
work. Devotional meetings, Bible readings, 
open-air meetings and the regular sessions 
take up all the time in the following order : 
6.30 a.m. Bible reading; 9 a.m. devotional- 
meeting: ; 10 to 2 p.m. regular sessions, also 
4 to 6; 6.15 open-air meetings in half a 
dozen different places; 8 to 9.30 evening 
session. There are no long addresses, not 
much glorification, but short, earnest, prac- 
tical words, no speaker being allowed more 
than fifteen minutes and only those opening 
discussions can speak thus long. The re- 
port of Mr. C. Brainard, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, was intensely inter- 
eating, showing up the work of the Associa- 
tion during the past year. Connected with 
this report were verbal reports of the lay 
workers employed by the Executive Com- 
mittee—several of these were given. 

The work of the Executive Committees 
of State and Provincial Conventions was 
detailed by the Chairmen of several of these 
Committees. In these reports both methods 
and results were given. 

Reports full of interest on the general 
work in the West, among the Germans in 
the South and the Southwest and other 
fields were given. You have no space for a 
detailed report of the day’s work. Suffice 
it to say all the speeches were right to the 
point, brief, practical, inspiring and full of 
the deepest interest. 

The young men are hard at work, and 
Richmond must be wonderfully blest by 
this great army of earnest, spiritual work- 
ers. The report of Mr. Von Schluemboch, 
who has been at work among the German 
young men, was thrilling with interest, and 
when he closed with an earnest prayer in 
his own dialect, all hearts were moved. In 
looking over the Convention and observing 
the genuine fraternal feeling and intense- 
ness of the delegates, one would hardly be- 
lieve that here are gathered those who a 
few short years ago were engaged in a bitter 
fratricidal war. Oh how the love and grace 
of Christ softens men’s hearts and causes 
them to flow sweetly together! The greet- 
ing words of Mr. McGregor, of England, 
who brings the greetings of the young men 
of Great Britain to this Convention were 
eloquently and impressively given and 
warmly and lovingly received. His earnest 
words warmed all hearts. The second day’s 
work has been full of interest to every 
Christian worker and its power and in- 
fluence will be felt all over the land. In 
another letter I will give the points through- 
out of the remaining days of the Conven- 
tion. Your own “ CHALKIST.” 
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CRAWFORD COUNTY, OHIO, SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION. 





HE Ninth Annual Meeting of this well 
organized and efficient Association was 
held on the 26th and 27th of May, at Anna- 
polis. I. P. Black, Eeq., presided, Robt. 
Cowden, Esq., Secretary. The opening ad- 





dress by Rev. B. W. Chidlaw, Missionary 
of the American Sunday-School Union, on 
“ The Sunday-School Work, an Obligation of 
the Christian Life,” practical, Scriptural 
and pungent in appeal, gave tone to the en- 
tire pr ings. There are eighty-one 
schools in the county, most of them in a 
flourishing condition and accomplishing great 

eg — schools were establish ! last 
year, and the prospect is good of plant- 
ing the roth A wee ty banner in other des- 
titute and neglected neighborhoods. Prof. 


O'Kane, of Delaware, led the singing, ren- , 


dering valuable service, highly appreciated 
by the Convention. The attendance was 
unusually large, made up of Sunday-school 
officers and teachers from all parts of the 
county, and the friends of the cause in this 
vicinity. One day was devoted to addresses 
and discussion of practical topics, and ano- 
ther to Institute work. Mrs. Campbell, of 
Galion, a lady of large experience, conducted 
the Infant-school, and Brother Chidlaw the 
Bible-class. Resolutions in regard to the 
observance of the Sabbath—the Bible in our 
daily schools—and against the diversion of 
the funds of the State to support sectarian 
schools, were passed unanimously, and with 
enthusiasm. A FRIEND. 
May 29, 1875. 











MESSRS. MOODY AND SANKEY. 


HE work of the Lord still gocs on mar- 
vellously. There is increase rather than 
abatement in the interest, and a spreading 
of the blessed contagion over a greater and 
greater area day by day. 
Farewell at Agricultural Hall. 

The final services at Agricultural Hall, 
where fortwo months such wonders have been 
wrought before the eyes of many thou- 
sands, and so many souls have learned to 
count its very floors and walls precious, were 
of a most affecting character. The Hall is 
being changed for other uses. To whatever 
purposes it may hereafter be put, the place 
will ever be associated in the grateful me- 
mory of multitudes, as the place where they 
were born again, or received new impulses 
heavenward. 

Both Messrs. Moody and Sankey attended 
the “Sunday Morning Breakfast for the 
Soul” on this last day, May 9th, and Mr. 
Moody gave one of his most remarkable ad- 
dresses on “ How to study the Bible.” In 
the afternoon the great Hall was “cram- 
med.” Mr. Moody spoke of “ Naaman’s 
cure” with visible effect upon the vast au- 
dience. It was a sermon of great solemnity 
and power. An unusually large number of 
old and young rose to be prayed for and the 
inquiry-room was “ thickly dotted from end 
to end.” 

The evening’s service is not likely ever to 
be forgotten by any who were present. It 
was the fiftieth and last service to be held 
under that consecrated roof. The Hall was 
so crowded as to be best described by “a 
vessel so full that by a mere touch it over- 
flows.” Thousands went away unable to 
get in. For the last time the Hall was to 
echo to the sweet songs of salvation and to 
the ringing calls to duty, to come to Jesus 
and to work for him. “ Ninety and nine” 
was sung by Mr. Sankey amidst the solemn 
hush of 15,000 souls, and the chronicler 
says that eternity only can reveal “how 
many this beautiful song from Mr. Sankey’s 
lips has lured back to the fold.’ The 
preacher Moody entreated his hearers from 
the winning words of Noah, “Come thou, 
and all thy house, into theark.” For affec- 
tionate urgency and persuasive power it is 
believed that it has not been equalled by 
any of his London talks. “Toward the 
close his utterance was choked with deep 
emotion, and the whole assembly was moved 
in a most wondrous manner. Hundreds on 
hundreds rose to their feet at Mr. Moody’s 
invitation, and the closing moments of the 
service were unutterably solemn. Mr. San- 
key’s final solo was “ Yet there is room,” 
and both he and Mr. Moody must have felt 
deeply thankful to God for the rich bless- 
ing attending their labors during the day, 
and richly rewarded for it all. Crowds of 
anxious seekers repaired to the inquiry- 
rooms; St. Mary’s Hall was well filled with 





young men to hear most affecting testimony 
from a large number of young converts, and 
a great proportion of the audience in the 
great Hall stayed to pray for God’s blessing 
to follow the services. Besides the widely 
representative gathering of ministers on the 
platform, both Houses of Parliament were 
represented—the House of Lords by the 
Lord Chancellor, and the Commons by Mr. 
Samuel Morley, the Hon. A. Kinnaird, Sir 
Charles Reed, and Sir John Kennaway. 
One can only exclaim, with grateful heart, 
“The Lord hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad.” 


At Bow-Road Hall. 

An “enormous gathering” of Christian 
workers was held on Sunday morning, May 
2d, at 8 o’clock. At the close those “ who 
were willing to try to bring one soul to 
Christ during the week’? were invited to 
signify the fact by rising. A “ most mar- 
vellous sight” was thereupon seen. Thou- 
sands answered the appeal ; all felt it to be 
a most solemn time. In the afternoon Mr. 
Moody held a special women’s meeting, 
with many inquirers at the close. In the 
evening a still more wonderful gathering of 
men was held. The Hall was nearly filled 
with a class emphatically called “the 
masses.” “ You see, sir,” said one working 
man, “the masses of working-men are will- 
ing to hear the gospel when it is put to 
them in a homely and straightforward way.” 

Mr. Spurgeon at Bow-Road. 

On one evening Mr. Spurgeon was present 
at Bow-Road Hall. His welcome was very 
warm and inspiring. His opening prayer 
was “accompanied by a thousand amens / in 
its heavenward flight.” “Lord, we cannot 
pray,” he said, “ we can only tell Thee what 
we want. Come, come, into our midst. Ten 
thousand prayers invite Thy presence. Oh, 
dip this prayer in the precious atoning blood 
of Thy dear Son and answer it for His sake !” 
The discourse was from the words “They 
bring unto Him one that was deaf.” He 
closed by a telling illustration, drawn from 
a custom which prevails when a caravan in 
the Desert are in danger of perishing through 
thirst, of sending forward swift dromedaries 
in succession in search of water, and which 
when the foremost finds, he turns round and 
cries out to the next behind him, “Come, 
come, COME,” and he in his turn cries, 
“Come, come, coME.” As Mr. Spurgeon, 
with his fine voice, called out again, “Come, 
comE, COME,” to the sinners present, 
“Come to Jesus,” it sounded sweeter than 
the sweetest music we ever listened to. “ Let 
him that heareth say Come.” 

Victoria Theatre, 


The work here, for the south of London, 
though on a comparatively small scale, has 
perhaps been as real and deep as in any part 
of London. Nightly services have been 
held. They have been in the hands of a 
party of Mr. Moody’s Scotch friends, who 
had come to spend a week in London “to 
see the work;” but as Mr. Moody has a 
theory that the best way to see the work is 
to take part in it, he threw the responsibility 
of the Theatre meeting upon their shoulders. 
They entered-into it with great spirit, and 
the work has gone on with much success 
and encouragement throughout the week. 
Mr. Sankey went to their assistance. 


The Latest Cable News. 


The following are among the despatches 
received by the daily press during the la-t 
week : 


Lonpon, May 24. Mr. John Wanamaker, 
of Philadelphia, under this date cabled Geo. 
H. Stuart that there were ten meetings held 
by the American evangelists, Moody and 
Sankey, in London on Sunday; that the 
streets were blocked at the Opera House, 
the city was greatly moved, and the interest 
increasing. 

Lonpvon, May, 24, 1875. Great crowds 
of people continue to attend the revival 
meetings of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
Services were held yesterday in Bow Hall 
and the Opera House. Over fifty thousand 
persons were present, and one thousand vis- 
ited the “ inquiry rooms.” The criticism of 
the newspapers, especially The World and 
Standard, upon the movement of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey are virulent and inces- 
sant. The house-visiting committees or- 





— the revivalists are severely 

enounced, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury on the 
Great Revival. 

Lonpon, May 25.—The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, writing to a peer, says : 

“T have pecs. A with my Episcopal 

brethren concerning the Moody movement. 
Although I do not speak in their name, I 
may say that the consultation has greatly 
strengthened my views on the subject. 
_ “It is impossible not to take the deepest 
interest in the movement which has 
been so wonderfully successful in drawing 
great masses of persons to hear simple ad- 
dresses on gospel doctrines. 

“Those clergymen who have held aloof 
have pot done so from a lack of interest, but 
because, although they rejoiced that the 
truth was being urged upon the people’s 
consciences, circumstances attended the 
movement which they were unable con- 
stantly to approve of. I confess that my 
original objection still remains. “ 

“I cannot but fear that the counsels given 
after the meetings are often crude errors of 
doctrine. It is also reported that the revival- 
ists ignore the full Scriptural teaching with 
regard to repentance. [ trust that, if these 
allegations are true, a friendly remonstrance 
will induce the missionaries hereafter 
to avoid these obstacles to their success.” 

The Archbishop concludes by quoting 
from Luke, 9th chapter 50th verse, and says : 
“T rejoice when Christ is preached, whether 
regularly or irregularly, and trust that the 
clergy will endeavor to deepen the salutary 
impressions produced by the revivalists.” 

Lonpon, May 27.—The American revi- 
valists continue to hold a number of meet- 
ings daily. There is no diminution in the 
number of people who gather to hear them. 
Among their hearers yesterday were the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Cairns, the Earl of 
Cavan and many clergymen. 

Lonpon, May 29.—The revival services 
are almost continuous throughout the day 
and evening in the Haymarket Opera House, 
and the enthusiasm is unabated. A consid- 
erable body of police is required to clear 
the way for each departing congregation 
through the crowds waiting for admission to 
the succeeding meeting. 

Lonpon, May 30. Mr. Moody announces 
that he will leave London in a month. The 
Duke of Welling on has granted the use of 
the Wellington Riding School for revival 
meetings. 














Mr. R. Pearsall Smith is in London, after 
his evangelical labors in Germany, which 
were very greatly blessed to large gatherings 
in several of the German cities, and in the 
Hague. 


Mr. K. A. Burnell has been holding a 
series of deeply interesting and greatly 
blessed union gospel meetings in the open 
air and in the churches of Norfolk, Va. 








For Th Sunday-School Times, 
“THE MAYFLO WER MISSION.” 


BY CHARLE: HOPKINS, 


HIS flourishing miswsion and Sabbath- 
school, located on Juy Street near High, 
was organized by Plymouth Church, in 
Brooklyn, about four years ago by removing 
the old “ Navy Mission” to this point, and 
the purchase of the present mission building, 
at an expense of $12,000, from the Third 
Presbyterian Church, which has been in- 
corporated with the Second Presbyterian 
Church near Fulton Street. The buildin 
has been thoroughly repaired and beautified 
at an expense of $8,000, making it one of 
the most cheerful and attractive Sunday- 
school buildings in the country. It is lo- 
cated in a densely populated and destitute 
portion of the city (the Fifth Ward), and 
the work of the mission has already grown 
into a magnificent charity, as well as one of 
the foremost and most successful religious 
training schools in the eity. 
The General Arrangement of the 
Building. 

The main audience-room is occupied with 
seats for the intermediate classes, and each 
side of this room, under the galleries, four 
separate class-rooms are arranged with glass 
partitions and sliding doors for the older 
classes of young men and women. These 
class-rooms are large enough to accommo- 
date from twelve to twenty scholars in each, 
with chair and table in the centre for the 
teacher, the seats for the class surrounding 
the table. The galleries are occupied by 
classes for the older men and women, on 
either side. Several colored pupils are in 
attendance. The Infant department, num- 
bering fifteen classes and one hundred and 
fifty-six scholars, occupies the basement of 
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the building. On the wall are suspended 
such mottoes as the following: “ Do not soil 
the floor ;’ “Do not use tobacco,” ete. Much 
attention has been given to blackboard exer- 
cises, and to singing, which is led by a fine 
organ, 

The General Exercises of the School. 


The whole school is present in the main 
audience-room during the opening exercises ; 
total number about six hundred and fifty. 
After the opening prayer, the “ prayer- 
hymn” is sung by the whole school, “ Com- 
ing to Jesus,” Christian Songs, 150th page. 
In the closing exercises the superintendent 
makes remarks on the’ lesson to the school, 
and one or two hymns are sung, followed by 
the chanting of the Lord’s Prayer with great 
beauty and power. The library books are 
distributed the last thing, and then the 
classes are dismissed one by one, without 
confusion or noise. The library books are 
put into a pigeon hole, as the scholars enter 
the hall at the \qgwe | of the school. 
A card is left in each book with the name 
of the scholar and the number of the 
book chosen. The books are distri- 
buted to the school by the librarians im- 
mediately before the dismissal. Rolls of 
honor of each year hang suspended behind 
the superintendent’s desk, containing the 
names of all scholars who have been perfect 
in attendance and behavior for the year. In 
1872, it numbered thirty or forty; in 1873, 
one hundred and fourteen ; a very gratify- 
ing increase and complimentary to the su- 
perintendent and teachers. The young 
fr yy Sunday evening prayer-meeting is 
held at quarter past six; the Wednesday 
evening prayer-meeting quarter before eight. 
Preaching services are held every Sunday 
evening. Frank Beard, the artist, gave an 
interesting blackboard sermon, Sunday- 
evening, May 2. Quite an extensive and 
continuous revival of religion has been going 
on in this mission for several months. It is 
simply a Sunday-school and the church 
members are members of Plymouth Church. 
‘Teachers’ meetings are held Saturday even- 
ing. The Infant-class teachers are taught 
and drilled in the lesson by Miss Morris. 
The other teachers are taught by the super- 
intendent, Dr. White. 


The Infant-Class. 


The mission shows the impress of the 
labors of its faithful and efficient superin- 
tendent, Dr. H. B. White, who has been 
assisted during the past year by Miss Hattie 
N. Morris, so well known as an able and 
successful teacher of Infant-classes. She has 
had special supervision of the Infant depart- 
ment, and has thoroughly reorganized it and 
brought it to an excellent condition of dis- 
cipline and instruction. She has drilled the 
teachers of the [nfant-classes every Saturday 
evening; and on the Sabbath, after half an 
hour spent by the teachers with their classes, 
Miss Morris gives a half hour of general 
instruction to the whole fifteen classes with 
blackboard and object lesson teaching. On 
the Sabbath of May 2d, the lesson was on 
the “Death of Samson.” She illustrated 
the strength of Samson by two cords bound 
about the hands of two little boys—one cord 
was strong and the boy could not break it; 
so the Lord made Samson strong. The 
other cord was weak and easily broken; so 
the Lord took away the strength of Samson 
when he went down among his enemies. 
This was followed by responsive readings of 
the Golden Text, from the blackboard, and 
singing, and the scholars were dismissed. 
Mias Morris expects soon to resign the charge 
of this department into the hands of Mrs. 
Barnes, the superintendent, The improve- 
ment in this department, under Miss Morris, 
has been very marked during the year, The 
most that could be done when she came was 
to occupy the children with sin ing. Dis- 
cipline and a were exceedingly difficult, 
if not impossible. At present it is under 
good control and well trained in the lessons 
of each Sabbath. 

Financial Management and Mission 

Work. 

The expenses of the mission, paid by Ply- 
mouth Church, amount to about $2500 per 
annum, Besides this, private individuals 
donate about $700 a year to helping the poor 
in any way they need help. This help is 
confined to people connected with the mis- 
sion. In this way during the past year 550 
pairs of new shoes have been furnished to the 
children ; 1200 different kinds of garments ; 
700 female garments have been made by 
the sewing-school connected with the mis- 
sion ; besides 800 pairs of shoes and much 
cast-off and second-hand clothing. 

If any money is needed for festivals or 
anniversaries it is raised by concerts or some, 
other means not mentioned above. There 
are teachers in the school who have been 
there fifteen years—formerly in the old 
“ Navy Mission.” Quite a number of the 
teachers are from other churches and schools. 
A female missionary visits the poor and re- 
ports to the superintendent. The number 
of scholars has increased from one hundred 
to six hundred within the past two years. 
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THE ART OF QUESTIONING. 





BY T. MORRISON, ESQ., 


PRINCIPAL, FREER CHURCH NORMAL S8CHOOL, 
GLascow, 





E need not wait to prove that ques- 

tioning is an art. It comes more 
naturally to some than to others, but it may 
be acquired, in a greater or less degree, by 
all. It is perfected by practice, and by a 
careful observation of good methods, But 
too frequently the young teacher has not the 


opportunity of observing the best, or indeed 
any method; but is left to grope his own 
way as best he can. Mere rules can at best 
serve as very imperfect guides, but a few 
hints may be of some little service to those 
who are desirous of learning. Before giving 
these hints it may be as well to observe that 
it is not necessary, in putting questions, to 
commence at what is commonly called the 
top of the class, and to proceed straight on 
in the order in which the porte are seated. 
Such a plan may secure. that every scholar 
is asked the same number of questions, but 
there is danger that it may lead to inatten- 
tion and disorder; for when once a scholar 
has answered his question he remains list- 
less until his turn comes around again. But, 
in the Sunday-school, listlessness is, above 
all things, to be guarded against; for, in 
general it leads to mischief. To avoid this 
listlessness, therefore, and to keep the whole 
class lively and attentive, the teacher 
ought to 
Question the Class Promiscuously, 


asking a question now of one, now of another, 
and giving no hint until the question has 
been proposed, as to the person who is ex- 
pected to answer. This plan is more neces- 
sary in proportion as the class is large. 
With a small class—and all Sunday-school 
classes should be small—the questions may 
roceed in the regular order of the sitting, 
ause, where the number does not exceed 
five or six, there is little risk of any one in- 
dividual having time to become inattentive. 
In regard to the questions themselves, we 
remark that every question should be ex- 
pressed in simple, 
Piain, Intelligible Words. 
We have spoken regarding this simplicity 
of language in previous papers, but it is 
needful and profitable to return to it in our 
resent connection. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to propound puzzling questions, 
expressed in long and learned words, Any 
blockhead could do that. But it is. one of 
the most difficult things in all teaching to 
ropound a simple, yet pointed question. 
We generally impress upon young teachers 
this thought: Whenever you receive no an- 
swer to a question, always assume that the 
fault is yours, not that of the child. The 
question has been expressed in too techni- 
cal terms, or in words—excellent words they 
may be to those who can interpret them— 
far above the capacity of the child. Ata 
school examination a clergyman asked this 
question of a class of ee aganc young 
children: “Can you tell me, children, 
whether in the work of regeneration the 
Holy Spirit operates casually or instrumen- 
tally ?? The class was dumb; nor need we 
be surprised. The words are in their own 
place’ excellent words, but of such a nature 
as to be far in advance of the capacity of or- 
dinary children. “Operates” is a capital 
word to one who knows its meaning; but 
“works” is equally good, and much more 
intelligible. “Casually” and “ instrumen- 
tally” are very multums in parvo to those 
whose senses have been exercised to discern 
their true signification; but to all others 
they are sounds, and nothing more—voz, et 
preterea nihil, It would require at least 
twenty questions to break down this one 
question 40 as to give young children even a 
limmer of its meaning. One single word 
in a question, which the children do not 
comprehend, may suffice to hide from them 
the drift of the whole question. All the 
other words may be perfectly familiar to 
them, but this one will prove a stumbling- 
block. An example will make our meaning 
clear. We may wish to ask them what 
plants are to be found growing native 
to Palestine, and say, ‘“ What plants 
grow indigenous to Palestine.” If the word 
indigenous has not been previously explained, 
the question is utterly useless. We cannot 
expect an answer for the simple reason that 
the children do not know what the question 
means. An inexperienced teacher, in finding 
no response to this question, would very 
likely font his temper, and call the class 
stupid ; whereas, in reality, the stupidity 
was all the other way. <A good teacher will 
learn from every source, and turn every- 
thing to advantage. In the week in which 
this paper was written there appeared in 
Punch a very good illustration of the point 
in hand. An inspector is examining a 
school, and he puts this question— Who 
signed Magna Charta? No answer. In a 
louder voice, “ Whosigned Magna Charta ?’ 





No answer. In astern and angry tone, “ Who 
signed Magna Charta?’ Seapegrace, who 
imagines that matters are looking serious, 
replies, ‘‘ Please, sir, it wasn’t me!’”’ There 
was no answer to this question because the 
scholars had no conception whatever of what 
“ Magna Charta” was. 
Questions Should Not be Long. 


The shorter, terser, they are, the better. 
Too many words confuse the scholars, and 
they are apt, in this way, to miss the mean- 
ing. Asa rule, the shorter the question is, 
the more probability is there that it will be 
understood. Suppose we are examining 
upon the lifeof Abraham. Instead of asking, 
“What signal proof did Abraham give of 
his faith, when he was called upon to leave 
the land of his nativity and go into a land 
which God would, at a subsequent period, 
show him ?” it would be far better simply 
to ask, “ How did Abraham show his faith, 
when told to leave the land of his birth ?” 
Or again, instead of asking, “ What great 
act of disinterestedness did Abraham ex- 
hibit when he found that dissensions had 
sprung up between his herdsmen and those 
of Lot in consequence of the great increase 
of their flocks and herds?” we will come 
nearer the mark by simply asking, “ How 
did Abraham act when his he.dsmen and 
those of Lot quarrelled?” In this way we 
reach the point we wish in a straightforward, 
plain way, and in a way, too, which the 
children can follow and comprehend. 


Questions Should be Graduated 
to suit the capacity of the scholara—should, 
in fact, be so framed as to give no excuse 
either for no answer or for a wrong one. 
This is merely a particular application of 
our first observation—that the words used 
in putting questions should be level to the 
capacity of the learner. It is perfectly evi- 
dent that a question which might be entirely 
suitable to a boy of fifteen might—nay, 
almost of necessity must—be unsuitable to 
one of five. Hence, if the class is mixed in 
respect to the age of the scholars—a thing 
to be avoided as much as _ possible—the 
teacher must carefully endeavor to frame 
questions applicable to all. With an ad- 
vanced class, one might very well ask, 
“What leading doctrine of our religion do 
you find stated in this verse?” whereas 
with a young class we would require to split 
up the verse, and examine each part of it in 
detail. The question given would be quite 
sufficient for an advanced class, with such a 
passage as that in Hebrews 9:28, first 
clause; but with a young class we would 
require to put many questions, such as 
these: “‘ Who is said to have been offered?” 
“What does ‘offered’ mean?’ “How was 
Christ offered?” “How many times was 
Christ offered?’ “Where was Christ 
offered?” “For what purpose was he 
offered?” “ What is meant when it is said 
that he bore the sins of many?” To this 
question there would very likely be no 
answer. We would accordingly proceed 
thus: “ What do you mean when you say 
that a boy bears something?” We would 
thus get the idea of carrying, and so the 
grand idea of Jesus, the sin-bearer, might 
be impressed upon the mind; and thus we 
reach what with an advanced class we 
obtained by one question, the doctrine of 
the Atonement. Questions should be so 
framed as 
Not to Contain the Answer, 


and the voice in asking them so modulated 
as not to suggest it. The object of ques- 
tioning is to train the children to think, and 
it is manifest that this object will be frus- 
trated if the answer is the mere echo of the 
question. For the same reason, questions 
merely requiring the answer “ Yes” or 
“No,” are to be avoided. It may be some- 
times necessary to put such questions, so as 
to lead on to something new, but such ques- 
tions as these are practically useless: “ Was 
not Abraham a good man?” “ Did not he 
love God?” ‘“ Was he not kind to Lot?’ 
The children know the answer expected of 
them, and shout out “ Yes” or “No,” with 
the utmost ease, while all the time they have 
learned nothing. This leads to our last ob- 
servation, which is, 
Never Reject an Answer 

which has been given in good faith, how- 
ever curiously it may be worded. The 
answer may be utter nonsense; but if the 
child gave it honestly, accept it at once, and 
then point out gently and kindly wherein 
the answer was wrong. Children are very 
sensitive, and any rejection of an answer as 
stupid touches them to the quick. Or, again, 
the answer may be quite correct, but ex- 
pressed in the common dialect of the dis- 
trict. Accept it by all means, and when you 
have done so, point out how it ought to have 
been expressed. Speaking of salt having 
lost its savor, we once asked a boy how his 
food would taste without salt? “ Wersh,” 
was the immediate reply—‘ wersh being a 
prowncialism for “insipid.” The answer 
showei that the boy was thinking; and 
this, after all, is the important thing, and 
when we can secure that we need not be 
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over careful as to the words used. Only let 
the earnest teacher, while accepting such an 
answer, always endeavor to give the correct 
term; and thus every lesson will become 
the means of stimulating the intellectual 
life, and, at the same time, be a lesson in 
language, and so form the best possible pre- 
parative to future progress. In connection 
with the subject treated of in this paper, we 
beg very earnestly to recommend to the 
readers of “ The Chronicle,’ two admirable 
lectures on the “Art of Questioning,” by 
Mr. Fitch, one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, 
delivered some years ago to the Sunday- 
school teachers of London, and published 
by the Sunday-School Union. In these 
lectures teachers will find many excellent 
hints, which cannot but prove of great ser- 
vice to them in their arduous but noble 
work.—London Sunday-School Chronicle. 


For The Sunday-School Times. 


WHAT ONE PRIMARY TEACHER 
DOES EVERY SUNDAY. 


Calls the roll. This enables the teacher 
» readily to learn the names of the chil- 
dren. Mary knows that if she is not there 
to answer to her name she will be missed. 
The attention of the class can be directed to 
the absent ones, and a missionary spirit be 
cultivated by requesting those who live near 
to ascertain the cause of their absence. 


2. Takes up the collections. This should 
never be done merely for the sake of the pen- 
nies. One ofthe great wants of the Church is 
systematic giving. The Sunday-school chil- 
dren of to-day will be the Church members of 
a few years hence; and whatever qualities are 
desirable in the latter should be implanted 
in the former. If little children form the 
habit of always having a penny in their 
“Sunday pockets,” when they get older 
they will not be apt to leave their money 
with their week-day clothes, and go to 
church penniless. It requires tact on the 
part of the teacher to cultivate this habit 
without wounding the feelings of those who 
have not a penny to give. Comparing the 
collection of the boys with that of the girls, 
while it reproves those who “did forget,” 
encourages those who “did not forget,” by 
showing them that every penny counts. 
This is but one device of many that will 
suggest themselves to any thoughtful 
teacher. 

3. Has the children recite their verses. The 
words of the Bible should be lodged in the 
memory. Their meaning may not be fully 
understood. But by the y Bove of association 
these words of truth may return to them in 
later years, and be the good angels to lead 
them from the path of error. Memory is 
more receptive in youth, and the impres- 
sions then made are the most lasting. Old 
people can recall with distinctness what 
they learned in their youth, while the events 
of yesterday are forgotten. Let us so hide 
the Word of God in these young hearts, 
that in their declining years it may serve as 
a staff to lean upon. 

4. Gives bright and beautiful tickets. Upon 
each is a short Scripture text, which the 
children recite on the following Sabbath. 
They proees regular attendance, by giving 
tangible evidence that the scholars have 
gained something by coming. When they 
get five tickets they exchange them for a 
large card which they keep. The beauty 
and variety of these small chromo cards 
make the children prize them very highly. 

5. Distributes papers. They make the 
new scholars want to come again, and every 
old one who comes, expecting to receive one, 
is not disappointed. Hany of our Primary 
scholars come from homes where secular or 
religious papers are unknown. Our beauti- 
ful and instructive Sunday-school papers, 
are the only means they have of communi- 
cating with the world of letters. The tired 
mother who sits down to rest for a few 
minutes on Sabbath afternoon, and reads the 
interesting stories found in these papers, to 
her attentive young listeners enjoys a 
luxury, which those who are surfeited with 
mental food knows not of. 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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- Special Notices. 


E. F. KUNKEL’S 
BITTER WINE OF IRON. 


Gives tone to the stomach, improves the appetite 
and assists digestion; excites the bowels to healthy 
action, expelling all the foul humors that contami- 
nate the blood, corrupt the secretions and offend the 
breath. It excites the liver to & healthy action and 
strengthens the nerves, imparting that glow to life 


that proceeds alone from perfect health. 
Thousands in all walks of life testify to the virtues 
of this excellent medicine in correcting the derange- 


ment of the digestive organs. Get the genuine. Sold, 


only in $1 bottles. Ask for E. F. KONKEL 8 BITTER 
Wing oF IRON, and take no other. Sold by druggists. 





259 Tape Worm Removed Alive. 259 
Head and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 
head passes. Seat, Pin and Stomach Worms re- 
moved by Dr. KUNKEL, 259 North Ninth St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa, Send for circular. For removing all 
ordinary worms, ca'! on your druggist and get a bottle 
of KUNKEL’Ss WORM SYRUP. Price, $1. wW-4 





| EARING RESTORED. Great invention. Book 
Free. G. J. WOOD, Madison, Ind. 


Advertising Department, 





EW YORK via LONG BRANCH AND THE 
NEW JERSEY SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 

Fare between Philadelphia and New York only 
$2.25. Commencing Monday, April 19, 1875. 

Leave Philadelphia foot of Market Street. 
(Upper Ferry.) 

11.15 a.m. For New York, Long Branch, Ocean 
Grove, Toms River and Tuckerton. 

5.00 P.M. For Whitings, Barnegatand Tuckerton. 

Returning leave New York, Pier 8, N.R, 945 a.m. 

Ticket offices—No. 700 Chestnut Street, and 
Market Street Ferry. 

Reduced rates for Special Excursion Trains to 
Long Branch, to Sunday-schools and Churches. 
WM. S.SNEDEN, CHAS P, McFADDIN, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen'l Ticket Agent. 


Standbridge Brothers, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


Nos. 315 and 317 Seuth Twenty-Second Street, 
BELOW SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIPH ORGANS, 


je20eow26 } 


OF ALL SIZES AND DESCRIPTIONS 





HORACE WATERS 
A GREAT OFFER! & SONS, 481 Broad- 
way, New York, wil dispose of 100 Pianos 
& Organs o/ first-class makers, including Waters’ 
at extremely Low Prices for Cash, during 
this Month, or part cash, and balance in small 
monthly payments. The same to let. 


WATER®S’ New Scale Pianos, 
are the best made. The touch elastic, anda 
fine singing tone, powerful, pure and even, 


WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 
cannot be excelled in tone or beauty ;_ they 
defy competition; The Concerto Stop 
is a fine imitation of the Human Voice. 
Agents Wanted, A liberal discount to Teach- 
ers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodges, etc. 
Special inducements to the trade. Lliustrated 
Catalogues Mailed. 20 4 





$25. THE PENNSYLVANIA 1875. 
Fire Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia. 
Ascorporated 1825, 


Capital, $400,000.00. Assets, $1.572,139.92, 


JOHN DEVEREUX, Presiden 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 17-7-52 





J&R. LAMB.59.CARMINE ST.N.Y 













ef 
~~ Pulpits“ CHAIRS COMMUNION Tables 
NEC 4) Exclusively for CHURCH PURPOSES. 
\ f Silk S.S. Banners in colors & gold, $5. 
Catalogues, 350 Illus., post-free, 6 cts, 
CFG Bt 








EXCELSIOR 


CHURCH. 


SABBATH-SCHOOCL. 





EXCELSIOR FOLDING-SEAT; CURVED-BACK PEW ;can use 
anystyleof eud. It excels any thing yet offered to the public, in 
comfort, beauty,con venience cleanliness, healthfulness,and econ- 
omy. ALL STYLES PEWS MADE TO QKDER. The best revers- 
ible SABBATH-SCHOOL SET! EES ; also, Pulpits.Chairs.Sofas, 
Book-racks,and Bells. The EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
the unrivaled favorite, used bv Schools of Philadelphia, Jersey 
City, Detroit, Cineinnati, New Orleans, St.Louis, Memphis, Kan- 
sas City, Cleveland, and inv mest of the United States, BLACK. 
BOARDS, for Sabbath and Day Schools, Globes, Maps, Charts, 
and all Apparatus used in schools. SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURN: CO. 
Cincinnati, 124 Wainut St. | Philadelphia, 1003 Arch St. 
St. Louis, 704 Chestnut St. | Omah Creighton Block, 
New Orleans, 166 Julia St.| Atlanta, (112 Whitehall Se 
New YVeork, 5 Broadway. | Indianapolis, Ind. 


[15-beow 








John Gibson—Plain, Decorative & Fresco Painting. 
; ou Glass Stainers, Modern and 
J ‘ \ t H, GIBSO } Antique Church Glass, &c. 
123 & 125 South Eleventh St., Phila. [17-13-52 
ELOCUTION. SUMMER COURSE. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 
No. 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


J. W. Shoemaker, 4.M. Principal. 
Term begins June 21st. (23-4] Send for Prospectus. 


WI, PEWSWITHS SCHOOL 


Pupils fitted for College or for Business. 
17-6-52 1008 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 


VOICE CULTURE 
Treatment of Stammering and all other Defects 
of Speech at 


1224 Chestnut St. by M. F. EATON, 


Professor in National School of Elecution and 
Oratory, 1418 Chetnut Streets, Phila. 17-10-52t. 

















Beautiful French Oil Chromos,size 9x11, 
mounted ready for framing, sent post- 
paid for ONE DOLLAR. Grandest chance 
ever offered to Agents. For particulars 
send stamp, Address, F. P. GLUCK, New Bed- 
ford, Mass, 17-18-52p 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
THE READERS OF THE TIMES 
Should Patronize the Popular 


Dining and Ice Cream Rooms 
OF G. BYRON MORSE, 


912 ARCH STREET, PHILA, 


17-6-52 


1875. 





FINEST 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


NEW PATTERNS. 


HOWELL & BOURKE, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


An entirely new assortment for Retail Sales. 
Special attention given to hanging. 


HOWELL & BOURKE, 
21-4] N.E. Cor. 4th & Market Sts. 








ELLWOOD CARPET CLEANING 
W AND SCOURING COMPANY. 


C ARPETS Taken up, Shaken and Relaid. 
Cleaned upon the Floor. 

Office, 506 West Twenty-first St. 
West of 10th Avenue, 


JOSEPH WELLWOOD, Prop’r. N. Y. 


[17-10-52 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, 
Troy, New York, 
ae" b Superior ba of BELLS. CHURCH 


ELLS a Specialty. 
a@- Illustrated Catalogues sent free, 17-1-52 














BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Betablished im 1887. 
Superior Bells of Co; rand Tin 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang 
ings, for Churches, . 

a Fire Alarms, 


louses, 

Tower Clocks, Chimes, ec. Fully 

Warrante 1. 

lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

102 nnd 104East Second St.,Cincinnat 










NEW TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS 

The National Temperance Society have recently 
published the following new and valuable publi- 
cations : 

Ripples of Song. 64 pages. A new book of 
Temperance Hymns and Tunes, specially adapted 
to Sabbath-schools and Juvenile ‘Temperance Or- 
ganizations. Price 15 cents. 

Hints and Helps for Women's Christian 
Temperance Work. 72 pages. By Miss Frances E. 
Willard. Price 25 cents. 

Temperance Cyclopedia of Anecdote, 
History, Biography and Illustration. 12mo. 250 
pages. By Rev. J. B. Wakeley. Price $2.00. 

Address, J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 

58 Reade Street, New York, 22-3 








IT WILL BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 


If you wish any 


Sunday-School Library Books, Rewards 
or Requisites, 

to write-for a Catalogue to 

PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 


17-7-26 830 Arch Street, Philadelphia 











VOICE OF GOD 


By Rev. ALFRED NEVIN, D.D. 


A new and valaable Book of absorb- 
ing interest. [tisa Complete Compen- 
dium of Sacred History, Biography 
and Chronology. It contains all the 
Historie and Legendary Lore of the 
Bible, Biographical Accounts of its 
Patriarechs, Prophets, Priests, Kings 
and Heroes. Also the occurrences of 
Four Huodred Years, from the last of 
the Prephets to the birth of Christ (not 
found in any other single v james). A 
royal octavo of 800 pages, e ed 
with nu ous hand engravings. 

Liberal terms te Agents. 


Millers’ Bible and Publishing House, 


13-13 1102 & 1104 Sansom St., Phila. 








UNKLE’S MAGIC HAIR RESTORER 
contains no sulphur, lead, silver, dirt, or 
grease; does not crisp the hair or poison the 
rain; restores fit, mixed, red, light or faded 
hair to & beautiful soft, glossy brown or black, in 
from one to three applications. ttle war- 
ranted or money refunded. Sent to any address 
on receipt of price, $1 per bott?.. Applied free of 
oo at the Depot and Office, 916 VINE STREET. 

Try it. A@m State where you saw this card. 17-8-52 
CURED !—For circular and price address 


ASTH 8. C. UPHAM, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR “sc? Conan, putin 
15-13 














= DR. TAYLORS 


3 olebrated Tooth Paste 


Cleans and beautifies the Teeth without injury 
totheenamel, WARRANTED. 


General Depot: *°°Fntiagas rare” 
a@-SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS.“@@ [17-13-52 











A.COPP & CO. 
Successors to MRS. GEO. COPP, 

General Furnishing Uudertakers, 
—435 VINE STREET.— 17-11-52 








==5 JAMES McKNIGHT, 
0 Muipaw's. | Furnishing Undertaker 





WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON, 
Furnishing Undertakers, 
No. 1216 RACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Hearse, Carriages, &c., furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal attendance at any hour during 
the night or day. W. JAMES ATTWOOD. 

17-10-52 




















REV. DR. SPEER’S NEW BOOK. 


JUST ISSUED BY THE 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
God’s Rule ” Christian Giving 


A PRACTICAL ESSAY ON 


THE SCIENCE OF CHRISTIAN 
ECONOMY. 





A1émo, Cloth, Price, 75 cents, 





JON A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 
1334 Chestriut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















AGENTS WANTED (roe rer et tne 
Send for circulars and our extra terms to Agents. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phila.,Pa. 21-4 





PEN) ATOEANG! % 

~ a\\ \ rT ALSACAG ING 

To the first parchaser in each town, we 
will ship 1000 feet of our heavy felt Roofing, 
with everything necessary to put it on for thirty 
dollars. SEND FOR SAMPLES AND CIRCULARS, 


PENN BOOFING COMPANY, 
107 South Second Street, Phila. (11-13¢ 





~ 
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PRICE & WOOD 


SPECIALTIES 


aula: 


White Goods, Hamburg Edgings, 
Flouncings and Insertings. 
RUFFLINGS, PUFFINGS & TUCKINGS, 
Ladies & Gents’ Linen Handkerchiefs 
BELOW REGULAR PRICES. 
BARGAINS IN ™**™.5"R0ua"™"™ 
70® ov DRESS GOODS. 
Sheeting and Shirting Muslins at 
the very Lowest Prices. 


N. W. Cor. 8th & Filbert Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
17-10-12-B. mo. 1s 





LADIES’ SUITS 
-—AND— 


UNDERWEAR. 


MARTER & Co., 


4&6N. EIGHTH STREET, 


—AND— 
No. 20 8S. EIGHTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE NOW OPEN 
PONGEE 
SILK ° 
SILK | LADIES’ SUITS 
MOHAIR a 
LINEN COSTUMES. 
ALSO 
CORSETS, SKIRTS, 
CHEMISES, DRAWERS, LADIES’ 
NIGHT DRESSES, | UNDERGAR- 
DRESSING SACQUES, MENTS. 


CHILDREN’S GOODS. 
PIQUE SUITS, 
BRAIDED SUITS, 
LiNEN SUITs. 
MERINO CLOAKS, LONG DRESSES, 
PIQUE CLOAKS, SHQRT DRESSEs, 
WALKING CLOAKS. LACE CAPS. 
ALSO 
LINEN DUSTERS, 
TRAVELING SUITS, 
CASHMERE SACQUES, 
LADIES’ WRAPPERS. 17-13 








AGENTS WANTED! 


A DICTIONARY 





Religious Knowledge, 


POPULAR & PROFESSIONAL USE 


Comprising full information on 


BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, 
—AND— 
ECCLESIASTICAL SUBJECTS. 


With several hundred Maps and Illustrations. 
Edi by the Rev. LrMaAN ABsorTT, with the 
co-operation of the Rev. T. J. Conant, D.D. 
Royal Octavo, containing over one thousand 

es. Cloth, $6.00; Sheep, $7.00; Half 
orocco, $8.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK. 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO 
AVERY BILL, 


Care of Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


4&e@-When copies of the above work cannot be 
obtained through Agents, it is suggested that an 
order be sent direct to the publishers, Messrs, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, who will 
send the book by mail, postage free, to any part 
of the United States, Great Britain or Lreland, on 
receipt of the price. 22-' 


“ 





a day guaranteed using our Weft 
Auger & Drilis. $100 4 month 
paid to good Agents. Auger boo 

free. Jila Auger Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


22-6 





y) @ month to Agents, everywhere, Address 
EXCELSIOR Mre. Co., Buchanan, Mich. 
16-8 





MORNING HOURS IN PATMOS. 


A valuable devotional work by Rev. A. C. 
THOMPSON, of Boston. $1.25, 

FLOY LINDSLEY AND HER FRIENDS. 
By the popular author of “Summer in the Forest,’’ 
is a grand book for young people. $1.25, 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York. 
Philadelphia : 1408 Chestnut Street, H. N. THISSELL. 
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Special Notices. | 


ATLANTIO cIry, N. J. 


The June number of Godey’s Lady’s 
Book contains, along with other interest- 
ing matter, an article treating on sum- 
mer life and incidents at Atlantic City. 
Many readers will recognize, in the well- 
rounded sentences and accurate word- 
painting, the pen of Dr. Thos. K. Reed, 
a gentleman whose skill and kindness as 
a physician, has gained him the esteem 
of very many who yearly visit Atlantic 
City, and whose familiar acquaintance 
with the locality has made him 4 most 
suitable person to discourse upon that 
representative American watering- place. 

The article is full of sea-side sugges- 
tions, calling up pleasant memories of 
the many attractions which charm the 
fortunate sojourners at this favored re- 
sort; the sail upon the sea, the gallant 
little yacht dashing the spray from the 
crested wave, as she flies before the 
freshening breeze, or upon thé smooth 
waters of the Thoroughfare, the green 
banks of wide meadows gliding by on 
either hand; the delightful drives along 
grand avenues filled with a brilliant con- 
course of fine equipages; the morning 
dash through the surf, the great rollers 
tumbling toward the beach, seeming 
actually to take part in the hilarious 
sport; the fishing parties off-shore with 
some old salt, trying for bass with deep- 
sea lines, or trolling for the voracious and 
gamy blue-fish ; the stroll on the shining 
sands at evening, or on the Ocean Pro- 
menade where all the watering-place 
world is wont to congregate as the sun 
sinks in the west; the brilliant assembly 
at some one of the nightly hotel hops, or 
quieter social gathering, such as fill the 
parlors and piazzas of many and many a 
cottage and villa; and last, but not 
least, tne welcome, healthful, sound sleep 
invoked by the ceaseless murmur of the 
ever-sounding sea. 

The article is illustrated with admira- 
ble pictures of the bathing grounds, 
drives, churches, cottage homes, warm 
baths, etc., affording, in connection with 
the text, quite a graphic description of 
the scenes that will presently be teeming 
with that cheerful, bright, and fascinat- 
ing summer life for which Atlantic City 
is becoming famous. 


“Advertising Department, 
INTERNATIONAL 
SUNDAY -SCHOOL LESSONS 


JULY to DECEMBER. 


Jacobus’ Notes on John 


12mo. PRICE $1.00. 
They present in brief coinpass, the results of 
extensive erudition, abound in judicious exposi- 
tion and pertinent illustration, and are in short 
just what tne teacher needs. Sent by Mail, pos- 
tage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Four Years in Ashantee, by Ramseyer and 











Kuhne. - $1.75 
Twelve Months in M ‘dagascar, - . - 175 
Nurses for the Needy, by L. N. R. - - * 123 
The Golden Chain, by Miss Marsh. -— - 90 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 





A PULPIT WANTED, 


For a middle aged Presbyterian Minister; a good 
preacher; succes-ful Rastor; Sabbath-school man ; 
an indefatigable worker—seconded by a noble, 
grown family—all musicians. Salary no object. 
Country or town; Independent Church all 
articulars ‘on application to RALPH WELLS, 

16 E 16th Street, New York City. 232 





Snel han-ae hetrosinne poms pecsared 
moun ‘or . Sent post 
for ONE DO LLAR. Grandest 
chance ever ay to Agents. 
ulars send stamp. Address F’. P. P Gluck. 


New bedford, 
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Sunday-School Journal | 


Edited by J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 


Every reader of The Sunday-School Times should 
subscribe for it. It is the ablest and best 
Sunday-School Magazine published 
Price per year, postpaid, single copy, 65 cents. 
Clubs of Six 55 cents each. 

Address, NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 
805 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





Competition 
Confounded ! ! 


THE UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE 
AND POPULARITY OF 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
Song Books 


—PLACES THEM— 


FAR IN pV ANCE 
—OF AL 


COMPETING BOOKS. 
Booksellers know this, for they sell them. 


BRIGHTEST & BEST 


(Jg@ST PUBLISHED.) 
OVER 100.0°0 COPIES SOLD AN 
DELIVERED DURING MONTH OF MAY. 


ROYAL DIADEM 


(A worthy favorite.) asovut 400,000 coPi£Es soLp. 


PURE GOLD 


(OF WORLD-WIDE FAME.) NEARLY oo MILLION 
GPIES HAVE BEEN SOL. 


WINNOWED HYMNS 
For Prayer and Social Meetings, 


Is being adopted everywhere. Over 350,000 
Copies already sold, 








aft as if of either of the above sent by mail, 
on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street. New York. 
23-4] 91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


ee aaleieaeaoal 











The Speller’s Vade-Mecum. 


WEBSTER'S 
Pocket Dictionary. 


gel fom Webster's Quarto, illustrated 
wha TWO HUNDRED Engravings. This 
volume 8 a careful selection of more than 
18.000 of the most important words of the lan- 
guage, and contains 


TABLES OF MONEY, WEIGHT & MEASURE, 


ABBREVIATIONS, 


WORDS, PHRASES, PROVERBS, &C., 
from the Greek, the Latin. and the Modern Lan- 
guages, RULES FOR SPELLING, &c., making the 
most complete and use/ul pocket companion ex- 
tant. It is beautifully printed on tinted paper, 
and bound in Morocco, Tucks, gilt edges, $1. For 
Sale everywhere. Sent by mail on receipt of the 
price. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 

Publishers of Webster’s School Dictionaries, 
21-4] 188 & 140 Grand St., New York. 


BOOKS of BOUND 
MUSIC! 


CONTAINING THE CREME DE LA CREME 
(o> aa 














Vocal & Instrumental Music 


PAGES FULL SHERT MUSIC SIZE! 
Price of each book in Boards, $2.50; in Cloth $3.00; 
Gilt, $4.00 





Gems of German Song, 216 pages. Vocal. 
Gems of Scettisn Song, 200 pages. Vocal. 
Gems of Sacred Song, 200 pages. youth 


Wreath of Gems, 200 pages. Vocal. 
Gems of Strauss, 250 pages. Instrumental. 
Operatic Pearls, #0 Fegee. Vocal, 
Shower of Pearls, pages. Vocal Duets. 
Silver Chord, 200 pages Vocal, 


Home Circte, Vol. I. 216 pages, Instrumental, 
Home Circle, Vo). 11. 250 pages. Instrumental. 
Piano at Home, 250 pages. Piano Duet, 
Musical Treasure, 225 pages. Vocal & Ins'] 
Piane Ferte Gems 220 pages. Instrumental, 
Pianist’s Albums, 220 pages. =‘ Instrumental. 
Organ at Home, 200 pieces. For Ragp ORGAN, 


The above books are uniform in style and bind- 
ing, are weneeerely cheap for the contents, are 

sold by all principal music dealers, and will be 
sent to any address for retail prices. 





acred Cantata 


JESUS. 
THE FRIEND OF CHILDREN 


This Cantata will take rank among the 
Best Productions of its Class, 


20: 


\ E HAVE PRINTED, IN A NEAT 
Pamphlet, the whole Cantata, Words 
and Music, and have it For Sale at this 
Office—PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. Special 
Discounts will be made to Sunday-schools 
and Societies desiring to give the piece. It 
is adapted to the capacity of almost every 
Sunday-school in the country. 














In order to render “ THE CANTATA” effec- 
tively, there should *be a chorus of forty or 
fifty young ladies and gentlemen, or girls 
and boys. A large piano and cabinet-organ 
will do for instruments. The overture may 
either be an arrangement of all the times in 
one piece, or any set instrumental piece of 
five or eight minutes, 

The Recitations, on the 10th and 19th 
pages, should be by twelve young ladies, in 
concert. The descriptive parts should be 
read by a good reader, or they may be re- 
placed by instrumental interludes. 

The song of the little ones, page 11, 
“Happy and Free,” should be sung by a 
group of twelve little girls, taking hold of 
hands in acircle and walking round and 
round as they sing. 

The Pilgrim Song, page 13, should be 
sung by a group of young men. The first 
three verses to sung in another room ; 
the door should be gradually opened, so that 
the sound will represent the approaching 
procession. As they commence singing the 
fourth verse, they should come on to the 
platform, and the whole chorus should join 
in singing the remaining verses. 

The Dialogue Song, page 14, the young 
men sing the first line loud and strong. The 
young ladies the second line very soft, and 
so on alternately through the piece. 

Address, 


TIMES PRINTING HOUSE, 


610 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
“THE | THE SONG BOOK 
BEST Sunnay-sonoots, 


Gospel Songs 
BOOK acai 


animated by music that will live. 
Pure, Simple and Powerful. 


tHE FigL)|“GOSPEL SONGS” 


Contains the Songs sung by Ira D 
Sankey in the great revivals in 
England and Scotland. 


Chosen over all Loere for ad State 
Meetings of New York, lowa, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, and others. 


Price 35 ets.; $3.60 per Doz. 


Single sample copy sent on receipt 


SON (iN JOHN CHURCH & CO, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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COMPLETE OUTFIT! 


Marcy's Sciopticon | 


For fale, at a bargain, a first-class instrument and 
120 slides; 35 Old Testament; 36 New Testament; 
41 Misrellanecus end 8 Movabie Picture-. Very 
desirable for Sunday-school Exhibitors. Address, 
GARRIGUES BROS., Phila., Pa. 











UNSURPASSED (for Excellence). 
Map of Palestine (Osborn & Coleman’s), 6x 9, $15. 
Map of Jerusalem \ 5x8, 12 
Anniversary Exercises, 100 varieties. 
Aids to Study of S 8. Lessons, 1875. 
ALL SUPPLIES for Schools, from least want to the 
greatest, on most favorable terms. 
Send for Catalogues and all orders to 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO, 
Boston. Til Br’dway, X,Y. 


GARRIGUES BROTHERS, Philoe., Pa. 
1+-18 





530 Broadway, New York, 
May 29, 1875. 


Robert Carter & Bros 


HAVE JUST READY: 


FOUR YEARS IN ASHANTEE, 


By the Missionaries RAMSEYER and KvcHNE. 
4 illustrations, $1.75. 


Twelve Months in Madagascar, 
By JosgePH MULLEns, D.D. 4 illus. $1.75. 
Nurses for the Needy, 


Or, Bible Women in the Homes of the Lon- 
don Poor. By L. N. R. $1.25. 


The Golden Chain, 
By Miss MarsH, $0 90. 
FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 8. 8. LESSONS : 
Jacobus’ Notes on John, 
350 pages, 12 mo $1.00. 
Little Brothers and Sisters, 
By Emma MARSHALL. 16mo. $1.25. 
Mabel Watton’s Experiment, 
By JoaNNA H. MaTHEWs, 16mo. $1.25. 
ABOUT JUNE 26: 
Guthrie’s Autobiography, 
AND Memorr. VOL. I. 12 mo. $2.00. 


VERY RECENTLY ISSUED: 
Carter’s Cheap 8.8. Library, No 2, 50 vols. Net $20 
All About Jesus By the Rev.Alex Dickson, 2. 
Dr. Dawson's Nature and the Bible, ee * 
Dr. McCosh’s Reply to Tyndall, . - - 0 
4 
1 
4 
0 








Scottish Philosophy - 
Dr. Peabody's Science and Religion, ee 
Dr. Lord's Christian Theology, - 
The Spanish Cavalier. By A. L. O. E., 














NOW READY! 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK 


A Century After. 


Picturesque Glimpses of — and 
Pennsylvania. 

Including Fairmount. the Wissahickon. and other 
Romantic Localities, with the Cities and 
Landscapes of the state. 

A PICTORIAL REPRESENTATION 
of Scenery, Architecture. Life, Manners, and 
Character. Edited by Edward Strahan. To be 
published in fifteen semi-monthly parts, at 50 
ceuts each. Each part wil! contain a large num- 
ber of finely-executed wood-cuts, from designs 
by Moran, Woodward, Hamilton. ¥. B. Schell, K. 
B. Bensell, W. L. Shepard, and others, printed on 
heavy toned paper, size 10x12. Sold only by 

subscription. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


ALLEN, LANE & SCOTT & J.W. LAUDERBACH, 
PUBLISHERS. 
22-4 2338. Fifth Street, Poiladelphia, 








GET THE BEST! 


“JOYFUL SONGS? 


BY JAMES R. MURRAY, 
Author of “ Pure Diamonds,” 
Is the largest, best,and most popular Sunday- 
school Music-book. Send 35 cents for specimen 


copy. Price,in boards, $30 per hundred. Sold 
by most book-sellers. 








Brainard’s Musical World. A monthly 
Magazine. Each number contains 36 pages of 
choice new music and interesting reading. $2 
year. Sample copy, containing $2 worth of music, 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. 





a@ Our large and complete Catalogue of music 
and books sent free to any address on application. 
FOR SALE BY 
GARRIGUES BROS., Philadelphia. 


$. BRAINARD’S SONS, 


Music Publishers, 
14-13] CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











N ISSOURI COUNTY BONDS. Dade, Green, Cole, 
Ralis, Linco n, Cooper, Morgan, Howard, 
Jackson, Pike, Pettes, and other County Bonds 
wanted. Land Warrants purchased, Correspon- 
dence solicited. 

SAM’L A. GAYLORD, St. Louis. 23-4 


BUSINESS CARD 


From the Publisher, 


To Supt’s & Teachers: 
who are engaged in 











Life Insurance, 

Fire Insurance, 

Sewing Machines, 

Book Publishing, 

Merchandising, 

Manufacturing, 
or any and every other calling to which public 
attention needs to be directed : 

Do you, in arranging your advertising, realize 
the fact that The Sunday-Schkool Times is the only 
weekly paper that reaches, with its large circu- 
lation, many of the very patrons whom most of 
all you wish to know, and that in serving your- 
selves by —_- our columns as the medium, you 
will also aid in sustaining your own valued 
paper, The Times? 


Respectfully, y> 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 











——~ 





